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JAMES STUART 
(At right) 

Jame \ Stuart 
managing editor of the 
Indianapol tar 1 
the new president of 
Sigma Delta Chi Jim 
! one ot the most 
loyal and unselfish of 
the big men on the 
fraternity roll of 
member He has been 
on the national cour 
cil for everal year 
and ha erved a 
ice-president When 
the American Society 
of Newspaper Editor 
wants to know what 
Sigma Delta Chi i 
doing Jim is the fra 
ternity’s spokesmar 

is a member ot 
the Colorado chapter 


BRISTOW ADAMS 
(Al 
Bristow Adams is the man who saved the Cornell 
chapter a few years ago when some of the men on 
the Cornell Daily Sun lost interest in journalism as a 
protession He is a prot or ot journalism and edi 


tor of publications If you can believe what you read 
in Whe Who in America, Adat has been called on 
to do about every sort of work from teaching painting 
und drawing to working with the tering Sea Fur 


Seal Commission for the d States government 


But his chief interest has been journalism ever since 
he founded the Chaparral when a student at Stanford 
He is the new second vice-president of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 


Maurice 
convention. He left his newspaper, th« 


Heads You W 


in 1928 


MAURICE RYAN 
{t left) 


Ryan drove 1400 miles to attend the 


Lake World, in the care of another 


North Dakota Sigma Delta Chi, J. Adin Mann, 
while he 
active in 
first cony 


made the trip. Maurice has been 
the fraternity for several years. His 
ention was the one at Minneapolis 


He is now treasurer of the national organiza 
The editor remembers when Maurice 
quit a good job selling machinery to become a 
n in University and take up the study 
of journalism. Of course he was president of 
hi enior cla and of his chapter of the 
rnity. 






CHARLES SNYDER 
(At right) 
Charles Snyder is on 
the Council this year. 
It’s about time Snyder 
is editor of the Chicago 
Daily Drovers Journal. 
He has been advertising 
manager of Tue Quit! 
during the past year and 
has given a great deal of 
time and thought to the 


FRANKLIN RECK 
( Above) 

Frank Reck, the new first vice 
president, will be the next editor 
of Tue Quit, we hope. Frank 
is associate editor of The Ameri 

un Boy magazine, published in 
Detroit. He has been trying for 
everal years to live down the 
fact that he wrote the words to 
the Sigma Delta Chi song perpet- 
uated by the Iowa State chapter. 
More power to you, Frank—and 
contributions 


WALTER HUMPHREY 
(At right) 

Walter Humphrey has travel- 
led so much for Sigma Delta 
Chi that he must hold some kind 
of a record From Boulder to 
Detroit, from Fort Worth to 
Chicago, from Fort Worth to 
Lawrence, Kansas, he has gone 
during the past two years, most 


of the time at his own expense Walt 


Bureau and a member of the Council. 


Fort Worth Press. Yes, Colorado 
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problems of the publica 
tion. In his capacity as 
a member of Tue Quit 
staff Charlie has been sit 
ting in on Council meet 
ings from time to _ time 
and he can be depended 
on to contribute valuabk 
le adership to the fra 
ternity. The scholarship 
award was one of his 
ideas. 
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member of the staff of the 









































| “7 * . 
| Editorial 
} 
Mr. Toastmaster, Gentlemen: 
wr the profession of journalism will be like ten years from 
now depends a good deal on the alumni program of Sigma 
Delta Chi and the programs of other organizations interested in 
| the improvement of journalism. 
| Be XPERIENCE has shown that what is needed will not be sup- 
plied by bringing groups together to listen to speeches. Such 
a scheme produces speeches from now until the end of the world 
but it produces nothing else—and newspapermen get plenty of 
speeches without devoting their own organization meetings to 
, , , 
them. An alumni program founded on speechmaking seems doom- 
ed to failure. 
| 
A PROGRAM that will bring into action all the resources of pro | 
fessional minded alumni must be as different from a speech | 
7 making program as “athletics for all’ is different from sitting in a 
stadium watching a fraction of the student body perform. A 
f speechmaking program gives a member nothing to do but nod his 
| head. Can we improve the profession in ten, or one hundred years 
with such a system? 
| htaccess ad 
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Looking In on a Great Convention 
By Walter Humphrey 
STABLISHMENT of international headquarters at Preceded by an executive council meeting at the 


Chicago, 18 years after the founding of Sigma 
Delta Chi, marked the Thirteenth Annual Convention 
of the fraternity, held at the University of Kansas, 
November 14, 15 and 16. 

As a result of the Lawrence action, a central office 
will be opened at an early date in the building of the 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies. An assistant seeretary will 
be employed to take charge, and as speedily as prac- 
tical the bulk of the fraternity business will be trans- 
ferred to his charge. 

Northwestern University, nearest chapter to the new 
central office, was awarded the convention for 1928. 
Texas, Illinois and Ohio State were the unsuccessful 
bidders. Illinois withdrew its bid in favor of North- 
western. 

For the direction of a new fraternity program, made 
necessary by the centralization of official business at 
Chicago, the 39 chapters represented at the convention 
selected as new national president to sueceed Roy L. 
French, Past First Vice-President James A. Stuart, 
managing editor of the Indianapolis Star. Stuart is 
an associate member of the Colorado chapter. 

Harvey Ingham, editor of the Des Moines Register, 
was named National Honorary President. Other of- 
ficers : 

First vice-president, Franklin Reck, associate editor, 
the American Boy, Detroit. 

Second vice-president, Bristow Adams, director, 
school of journalism, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Secretary, Robert B. Tarr, city editor, Pontiac, Mich., 
Press. 


Treasurer, Maurice Ryan, editor, Devil’s Lake, 
N. D., World. 
Alumni secretary, Edwin V. O’Neel, Indianapolis 


Times. 

Executive councillors: Charles Snyder, editor, Drov- 
ers Journal, Chicago; Robert Y. Kerr, associate editor, 
National Lumberman, Chicago; Norman J. Radder, 
professor of journalism, Indiana University, and Wal- 
ter R. Humphrey, Fort Worth Press. 

The fraternity also elected to national honorary 
membership, Erie C. Hopwood, editor of the Cleveland 
Plaindealer and president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, and awarded to Past Second Na- 
tional Vice-President Lawrence W. Murphy the Wells 
Memorial Key, for greatest service rendered to Sigma 
Delta Chi during the past year. 


Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, November 13, the con- 
vention opened at Myers Hall on the Kansas campus, 
at 9:00 a.m. November 14. Thirty-nine of the 40 chap- 
ters were represented, only Stanford failing to send a 
delegate. 

Most of the opening day was consumed with routine 
business, broken by a luncheon at the University Cafe- 
teria with the Daily Kansan as host, and by an after- 
noon address by W. Y. Morgan, publisher of the 
Hutchinson News-Herald. 

A Kansas type of journalism, where personality and 
polities appear in unusual combination, and where the 
editor becomes famous from both pen and platform, 
was pictured by Morgan in his talk. 

In the early convention work was the acceptance of 
national officers’ reports. On recommendation of Vice- 
President Lawrence Murphy, two new chapters were 
voted charters, bringing the fraternity total to 42. 

The W. W. Ball Club at the University of South 
Carolina and the Alpha Beta Chi Club at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania were chartered. Georgia, the 
fortieth chapter, voted during the past year, was rep- 
resented at Lawrence by Ben Hardy, who was initiated 
at a model ceremony and given power to install his own 
chapter. 

And while new groups were being voted in, two 
others were being voted out. Knox College chapter 
was expelled after failing to show promise during its 
year’s suspension ; Stanford chapter was suspended for 
lack of interest and failure to send a delegate to the 
convention. 

‘‘Militant Journalism,’’ something new in conven- 
tion speaking programs, was the subject of a Tuesday 
address by Carl Magee, editor of the Oklahoma News, 
and formerly editor of the New Mexico State Tribune 
at Albuquerque. 

Magee told of his campaign to bring to light corrup- 
tion in the transactions between Fall and Sinclair, and 
of his fights with the courts of New Mexico to keep him- 
self out of jail, his paper from bankruptcy, and his 
cause from failure. 

Delegates to the convention were guests Tuesday, 
second day, of the Lawrence Journal-World at a lunch- 
eon at Haskell Institute. Indian girls in costume 
served: Indian glee clubs sang; an Indian orchestra 
played; an Indian cavalry troop gave drill and stunt 
exhibitions. 
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Following model initiation ceremonies conducted by 


the Kansas chapter for Ben Hardy, Georgia, and 


December, 1927 


Convention Roll 
Roy L. French, Wisconsin, ’23; Robert B. Tarr, 


Wayne Grimstead and Leo Behring, of Kansas, Charles 
F’. Scott, editor of the Iola Register, spoke on the fune- 
tion of newspapers in the direction of public opinion. 

Scott’s address was the last feature on an afternoon 
program which wound up when the delegates were load- 
ed into busses and taken to Topeka for a banquet in the 
roof garden of the Hotel Kansan, as guests of Senator 
Arthur Capper and Frank P. Mae Lennan, publishers 
of the Topeka Daily Capital and the Topeka State 
Journal, respectively. 

More than 140 guests were present to hear Senator 
Capper, who spoke early and left for Washington, Mae 
Lennan, and T. A. MeNeal, editor of the Kansas Farm- 
er and Mail and Breeze, Capper publications. Scott, 
lola editor, was toastmaster. Mac Lennan’s address 
was directed to the reporter, ‘‘the most important man 
on the newspaper.’’ 

A swift round of business Wednesday, selection of a 
convention place, election of officers, two more speakers, 
and a tea by Theta Sigma Phi, women’s journalistic 
fraternity, preceded the farewell banquet at Wiede- 
mann’s Tea Room that night. The speakers were 
Henry Haskell, chief editorial writer for the Kansas 
City Star, and J. Alfred Spender, former editor of the 
Westminster Gazette, London. 

‘“Newspaper Policy’’ was the subject of the Kansas 
City editor; ‘‘American and English Journalistic 
Methods,’’ that of the English visitor. Spender is on a 
tour of the United States for the Walter Hines Page 
Foundation, and was brought to Lawrence by Former 
Governor Henry J. Allen, editor of the Wichita Beacon, 
who introduced him to the fraternities. 

On the program with Spender was Chancellor E. H. 
Lindley, of the University of Kansas, who returned 
from a meeting in Chicago in time to extend the of- 
ficial weleome to the convention. 

With retiring president Roy L. French at the head 
of the table as toastmaster, the Thirteenth Annual Con- 
vention officially came to an end Wednesday night, 
with the installation of the newly chosen officers and 
the delivering of an address by Former Governor 
Allen. 

There were 73 delegates, officers and visitors regis- 
tered at Myers Hall, where convention sessions were 
held. Clelland Cole, president of the Kansas chapter, 
was general chairman of local convention committees. 


Col. H. Lewis, past national president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, has been elected 
president of the Washington State Press 
Association. Lewis is editor of the 
Lynden Tribune. 


* o * 


problems. 


Sigma Delta Chi, at the University of 
Oregon, has elected to associate member- 
ship Dr. Timothy Tingfong Lew. 

Dr. Lew, who is making a tour of 
American colleges, is now dean of the 
theological school of Yenching Univer- 
sity, Peking, and professor of psy- 


Journalism. 
* 


Columbia and Yale. 
grees of B.A., M.A., and Ph.D., from 
Columbia. He has just returned from 
Europe, where he lectured on Chinese 


The local chapter has another noted 
journalist in the Far East, in the person 
of Duck See Chang, editor of the Dong, 
daily of Seoul, Korea. He was elected 
three years ago when a member of the 
University of Oregon School of * * * 


Michigan, ’24; Stephen J. McDonough, Jr., Iowa State, 
29; George Courcier, Oregon State, ’27; John D. 
Lemon, Purdue, ’28; George B. Anderson, Iowa Uni- 
versity, ’28; William Harlow Glanz, Kentucky Univer- 
sity, "28; Harding T. Crandell, California University, 
‘28; Burt Dyke, Texas, ’28; Lester J. Sack, Missouri, 
'27; Lawrence Laupheimer, Missouri, ’29; Joseph B. 
Cowan, Missouri, 29; Isak Le Grange, Missouri, ’28; 
H. Dixon Trueblood, Indiana, ’28; Donald A. Young, 
Indiana. 


Charles E. Robbins, DePauw; Kenneth E. Hartman, 
Drake, ’28; Richard H. Syring, Oregon, ’28; William 
W. Garver, Montana, ’27; L. P. Ham, Cornell, ’26; 
Wilbur W. Doeblin, Illinois, 28; Erwin C. Cronk, 
Syracuse, ’28; George D. Snodgrass, Ohio State, ’28; 
George W. Wolpert, Marquette, ’28; William S. Moel- 
ler, North Dakota, ’28; Savoie Lottenville, Oklahoma, 
29; D. Mersch, Iowa State; C. Douglass Welch, Wash- 
ington ; Lee Vance, Nebraska, ’28. 

Lester R. Frey, Kansas State, ’28; J. Walter Me- 
Lean, Washington State, ’28; Earle G. Running, South 
Dakota, ’28; Harold B. Harrison, Butler, ’28; J. W. 
Saxon, Louisiana, ’28; Ben Hardy, Georgia, ’28: E. P. 
Schowalter, K. U., ’27, Hays, Kan.; Robert H. Mize, 
K. U., ’28; Forrest O. Calvin, K. U., ’28; F. E. Charles, 
Kansas State, ’24; Edwin O’Neel, DePauw; Walter R. 
Humphrey, Colorado, ’26; Donald H. Clark, Grinnell ; 
James A. Stuart, Colorado; Ward A. Neff, Missouri, 
13; Donald B. Woodward, Indiana; Stevens P. Kin- 
ney, Colorado, ’28. 

Franklin M. Reck, Iowa State; Henry A. Bodendeick, 
Missouri; Samuel H. Reck, Jr., Iowa State; W. E. 
Ferreby, Iowa State; Carl Dorr, Iowa State; Blair Con- 
verse, Iowa State; Victor Rose, North Dakota; Ray 
Sallberg, North Dakota; M. O. Ryan, North Dakota; 
J. F. Flaherty, Toronto; C. J. Proud, Northwestern ; 
S. D. Braemer, Pittsburgh; J. E. McMullen, K. U.; 
M. A. Wilson, K. U., ’26; George N. Gardner, Colum- 
bia; Robert Burlingame, Grinnell; Hanson Pigman, 
K. U.; Thomas MeFarland, K. U.; Lawrence W. Mur- 
phy, Illinois; Ted Ediger, K. U.; Dan Albrecht, Wis- 
consin; Winton Merrit, Minnesota; A. H. Brenan, 
Western Reserve; Kenneth G. Patrick, Michigan; Earl 
H. Bondurant, K. U.; Stan Packard, K. U.; Jack Stuk- 
enberg, K. U. 


He holds the de- traveling class in Journalism, summer 
session. He lectured on the Montroyal 
while going to Europe and Empress of 
Scotland when coming back. 

The class which included 44 visited a 
number of foreign countries and con- 
tacts were made with numerous European 
newspaper editors and American corre- 
spondents. The trip oceupied three 
months time. 


Jack Hempstead, vice-president of the 
Sigma Delta Chi chapter at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, is one of the three 


* 





chology and education. He is head of 
the editorial board of a _ publication 
known as Life and Truth and has held 
other journalistic positions. 

Educated at St. James College, Peking, 
Dr. Lew came to America and studied at 


Dean Erie W. Allen, head of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Journalism 
and former national honorary president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, spent a very event- 
ful summer abroad. Dean Allen had 
charge of the University of Minnesota’s 


Oregon debators who are on a world 
wide tour. Their itinerary calls for de- 
bates with all the important universities 
and colleges of the world. The tour will 
occupy nine months time. 








The Difficult Job of the Reporter Abroad 


‘By Raymond Lawrence 


HILE sitting around a friendly table in our favor- 
ite bar just before dinner hour one evening, my 
friend, no doubt one of the best correspondents in 
Europe—his reputation has been secure since he secoop- 
ed the world on the Treaty of Versailles—delivered him- 
self on the subject of American newspaper men abroad. 
**Americans,’’ he said, ‘‘have no idea of what for- 
eign journalism is all about. They haven’t the proper 
training ; think it’s a soft job with a lot of romance. I 
was just as bad as the rest of them when I came over, 
but someone ought to tell the youngsters the real sit- 
uation.’’ 

And he was right. I suppose there is no kind of 
journalism about which the average editor and jour- 
nalism student has more illusions than foreign corre- 
spondence. He has no idea of the difficulties, no con- 
ception of the training necessary for the foreign job. 
There is first the language difficulty. In American uni- 
versities we subject the student to a smattering of 
French or German but he acquires very seldom a speak- 
ing knowledge. If the foreign correspondent is in a 
country which speaks a different tongue from his own, 
it is absolutely essential that he learn the language. He 
should know it before he arrives. In Paris, for in- 
stance, a reporter cannot do a day’s work unless he 
knows French. To the European it is inconceivable 
that anyone should have a university education with- 
out knowing two or three languages, but unfortunately 
our insularity has deprived us of the recognition of this 
necessity. 

Not only language but history, polities and literature 
should be mastered. The foreign correspondent ought 
to know what Louis XIV was famous for, Disraeli’s pol- 
icy in Egypt, what caused the 100 Years War, and how 
many men France lost in the World War. He must 
know the correct kind of hat and stick to wear to a 
formal evening reception at the Foreign Office. 

Why Poland is friendly with France, the exact rela- 
tion of Germany to the Dawes plan, how many Social- 
ists there are in England, the kind of government 
Vienna has, who Prince Carol’s father was, what col- 
lege in Oxford the Prince of Wales attended—these are 
all questions he must be able to answer. The foreign 
correspondent must attend the leading theatres, read 
the current reviews, and be familiar with the conspic- 
uous books of the day. When he is sent to Bucharest 
to cover a possible revolution, he must know how 
Roumania won its freedom from Turkey and the main 
facts about Premier Bretiano. If the American Legion 
parade passes through Place de la. Concorde in Paris, 
he should know something of the history of this fa- 
mous spot, that it is the second largest place in the 
world. 

And so on. An infinite variety of events pass 
through his typewriter in a month’s time, and he must 
be armed with a comprehensive training in order to 
handle them intelligently. This is one of the aspects of 
the job that many editors do not realize. Often they 
detail the star reporter in Washington to a European 
assignment, or perhaps the ambitious young chap who 
made good handling a big local murder story. His 
previous training ought, of course, to include reporting 


= 
‘ 


and copyreading. Cable work is very valuable, for the 
foreign correspondent must understand how to write 
in ‘‘eablese,’’ craming every word in and omitting the 
unessential ones. 

Unless the correspondent has a number of others with 
him working for the same organization, he is respon- 
sible for cable tolls which is always a source of annoy- 
ance to the home business office. Ordinarily, he is so 
anxious to prove to the editor that he is on the job that 
he over-files, sending more news than his paper wants. 
Generally the editor at home is so oceupied with his 
own office worries that he forgets all about the ecorre- 
spondent in Paris or London unless he 
That, of course, is a different matter. 

Much more freedom is the foreign corresnondent’s 
lot than his comrade at home. If he is alone he ean 
arrange his day to suit himself. Often this verv free- 
dom is trying, however, because unlike the reporter in 
America there is no one to tell his troubles to. Ordi- 
narily the correspondent for the morning paper gets 
down to the office about five in the afternoon, reads the 
pms, writes a few minor stories, and goes out for din- 
ner. About midnight he returns for the real work of 
the day. All the local newspapers must be thoroughly 
culled for news and the stories written. He usually 
protects his paper until three or four o’clock in the 
morning, which, owing to the difference in time, gives 
the home office a complete covering rather early in the 
evening. If there are any big local stories, he covers 
them personally. Should there be an upheaval in 
Italian polities or a riot in off he goes to re- 
port the event. 

In London naturally the foreign correspondent has 
a much easier time because he can speak the same 
language and ordinarily is familiar with English news 
papers. But in any of the other capitals it is a differ- 
ent matter. Usually the newcomer is at sea for several 
months. The streets have strange names; peculiar eus- 
toms block the rapid gathering of news; and he has to 
become accustomed to the European habit of making 
every visitor wait at least an hour or so before he ean 
see the person to be interviewed. Contacts, as at home, 
ere immensely valuable. With a few friends in the 
right places the correspondent is reasonably sure of 
vetting an occasional scoop and of securing protection. 
3ut contacts in foreign countries are not easily made; 
it generally takes years. 

Getting the story on the wire is no easy task when the 
correspondent in the field is faced with censorshin prob- 
lems. In Spain during one of the recent revolution 
scares one correspondent put over a good beat by riding 
a bieyele 20 miles over the border to a French telegraph 
station. Italy is a particularly sensitive place for the 
correspondent who desires to write frankly and still 
remain in the country. Almost the only chance he has 
to beat the censor is to mail his copy. Recently, when 
Queen Marie of Roumania returned home from Amer- 
ica, one correspondent put over a beat because he was 
willing to fake his story. He wrote that there was a 
big enthusiastic crowd in Bucharest to greet the return- 
ing Queen. Of course that passed the censor. The 


is scooped. 


srussels, 





s THE 


stories of the other correspondents, who told the truth 
and said there was only a handful of politicians there, 
were thrown in the wastebasket. 

Resourcefulness is a great virtue in the foreign field. 
When Gertrude Ederle was swimming the channel, 
there were hundreds of newspaper men along the Eng- 
lish shore watching for her. The correspondent of one 
of the big press associations, however, sat in his office 
in London and telephoned to inns in the various towns 
in the district where she was expected to land. She did 
not arrive on time, and everyone had missed her. But 
the reporter in London, with map in hand, called inns 
up and down the coast. Finally, he located the town 


QUILL 


December, 1927 


near the spot where Gertrude landed. He had an ex- 
cellent beat. This is only one example of what a bit 
of cleverness will do, for on such a story it is often bet- 
ter to stay in the office than go to the scene. 

For the intelligent, well educated American news- 
paper man there is an excellent field abroad but an ex- 
tremely limited one. The college man would do much 
better to learn German, French and Italian, and his- 
tory, polities, and literature than to hurry into a news- 
paper office hoping to gain the experience that his ro- 
mantie notions make him think will bring a job as for- 
eign correspondent. 


Mr. Steed Brings Europe to America 


What a Former Editor of the London Times Thinks 


ene Wickham Steed, former editor of the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Thunderer,’’ the London Times, and present 
editor of the British Review of Reviews addressed mem- 
bers of the Illinois chapter and others at a meeting 
November 9. 

Mr. Steed is in America on a short visit to discuss in- 
ternational problems. His experience of seventeen 
years as correspondent for the Times in various Euro- 
pean centers has given him a knowledge of the history 
and psychology of continental peoples that makes him 
a central figure in many of the diplomatic engagements 
relating to peace and war. Mr. Steed has been a cor- 
respondent and student of affairs in France, Germany, 
Poland, Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia, Italy, Spain, and other countries, as well as 
foreign editor and editor of The Times. During the 
peace conference at Paris he ‘‘averaged 27.4’’ inter- 
views a day with world leaders and delegation attaches 
at Paris and Versailles. 

During his visit to Illinois in an interview with John 
W. Browning, president of the Illinois chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, Mr. Steed gave his impression of af- 
fairs in Europe. Concerning the attitude of England 
toward permanent peace, Mr. Steed said: 

‘England hesitates to give any additional guaran- 
tees to the security of Europe and is reluctant to sign 
the optional clause of the world statute of the Hague 
Court because she is uncertain what the attitude of the 
United States would be if maritime steps had to be 
taken to restrain or punish an aggressor.’’ 

He pointed out that Germany had signed the clause, 
that France had signed the clause, that England would 
probably sign if she were assured that the United 
States would take a definite stand on the question. He 
said that European nations generally are working to- 
ward better cooperation and that the adoption of the 
clause is desirable. 

During the recent trouble between Greece and Bul- 
garia, he said, the matter was settled by the League of 
Nations with little difficulty, but had Greece refused to 
allow the League to settle the matter, a definite under- 
standing of what attitude the United States would take 
toward the aggressor would have greatly aided the 
League. If Greece had refused to arbitrate the mat- 


ter, the countries in the League would have blockaded 


Greek ports, and European statesmen wondered what 
the United States would have done and what the reac- 
tion would have been in this country if a blockade had 
stopped American ships. 

In connection with the uneasiness with which Europe 
regards a possible commerce with an aggressor by the 
United States Mr. Steed raised the following points: 

‘*Tf we assume that in case the nations of the world 
or of Europe have to take action to restrain or to pun- 
ish an aggressor the United States will not wish to aid 
that aggressor directly or indirectly, shall we be right 
or shall we be wrong? 

‘*Tf we are right would it be possible for the United 
States through its accredited spokesman or spokesmen 
to lay down an American peace doctrine to that effect 
that would be as solid as the Monroe Doctrine, and 
would be recognized universally as a cardinal principle 
of American policy ?’’ 

Mr. Steed declared that he had no intention of giving 
advice, but at the same time he intimated that it was 
his personal conviction that a definite stand by the 
United States would greatly help the peace of Europe. 

That the trend of thought in European countries is 
definitely in the direction of preserving peace Mr. 
Steed indicated by reference to several countries. 

‘*The French mind today is wondering if by interna- 
tional cooperation, a greater degree of world union ean 
be effected which will eliminate the war peril,’’ he said. 

**An association composed of 80 per cent of the 
teachers of France decided recently to eliminate from 
their books all hateful or disparaging allusions to other 
peoples, peoples of all countries. 

‘‘The most prevalent thought among the Germans is 
that they should use their power to rehabilitate and 
unify Europe and not to pursue a secret plan for re- 
habilitating their own power with revenge as a motive. 

‘The dominant thought in Poland, which has a 
glorious history, is that no partition of Poland will ever 
be permitted again. The Poles think back to that great 
crime of history, the division of their country. 

‘‘In Hungary the national mind is on agrarian prob- 
lems and power. The country is under the rule of an 
oligarchy of nobles operating under a document which 
they regard as a sort of Magna Charta, but which, un- 
like Magna Charta, does not define the rights of the 
common man. 
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**In Juyo-Slavia the landowners have given up much 
of their land to the peasants, partly as their due, and 
partly as a protection against Bolshevism and the Rus- 
sian reds. 

**In my country we are working with patient, defi- 
nite, firm confidence in the future. We in England are 
thinking essentially of one thing—how to insure inter- 
national peace—how to avoid the most imbecile of 
human activities, war.’’ 

Mr. Steed pointed out the value of keeping in mind 
the part that history plays in the thought of the Euro- 
pean. 

‘Two Californian gentlemen once asked me what 
was the difference between an Englishman and an 
American. I asked them if they ever thought back to 
the days when the Spaniards came to this country or to 
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the days of the Revolutionary War, or the Civil War. 
The Californians indicated by their replies that they 
thought back little farther than twenty years. 

‘‘But in England and Europe everything about us 
leads our thoughts back hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of years. It may be that the-road which runs by our 
home was one that was built by Caesar in the days of 
the great Roman empire, and that for us all roads lead 
to Rome; it may be something else but it is always his- 
tory, and this must be understood to form a correct 


interpretation of the psychology of the European 
peoples. 
‘“‘The younger generation has come to share the 


ideals of the older generation for international peace, 
however, and I am certain that the young men and 
women are ready to take up the work that has been be- 
gun.’’ 


cA Country Editor With 25,000,000 Readers 


A View of Wright Patterson 
By Neil Clark 


HEODORE Roosevelt stood by his desk in the 
White House. 

‘You are known for giving every man a square 
ceal,’’ said the ealler, a tall, rangy man in the late 
thirties. ‘‘That is all I am asking: a square deal for 
the country newspaper. Why shouldn’t readers in 
small towns and on the farms have first-hand news of 
the administration, such .as city readers have?’’ 

The President bared his famous teeth. 
right there!’’ he said. 

At that moment a door opened. Edward B. Clark, 
veteran newspaper man, stepped into the executive of- 
fice. He spoke to both men. 

‘*Mr. President,’’ he said, ‘‘I wonder if you know ex- 
actly who this is you are talking to?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Roosevelt emphatically, ‘‘Mr. Patterson, 
of the Western Newspaper Union. He wants White 
House courtesies for his staff representative. I have 
just told him they are his.”’ 

**But,’’ went on Mr. Clark enthusiastically, ‘‘do you 
realize that Patterson helps to edit twelve thousand 
newspapers; that the biggest paper in the country has 
nowhere near so many readers as he has?’’ 

The look in the President’s eye, merely courteous be- 
fore, deepened to interest. 

‘*How long are you staying in Washington, Mr. Pat- 
terson?’’ he asked. ‘‘When can you tell me all about 
it?’’ 


“You win 


Story of the Country Paper 

An appointment was arranged for the next day. 
Then, for three hours, the President of the United 
States was an eager questioner, while Wright A. Pat- 
terson disclosed to him a remarkable story of news- 
paper editing and reading. And the story that was 
told to the President that day, with the added experi- 
ences of two momentous decades, is what I am going to 
tell you; the story of the American country newspaper, 
and of the organization that helps to make it possible. 

Comparatively few people know of the Western 


Newspaper Union. Yet at a rough estimate it serves at 
least twenty-five million readers of daily and weekly 
newspapers, bringing them knowledge of day-to-day 
progress in business, science, religion, travel, education, 
adventure, and the multifarious undertakings of a busy 
world. 

Consider for a moment: In this country, there are 
between ten and eleven thousand weekly newspapers, 
and some twenty-five hundred dailies. Most of these 
are published in the smaller cities and country towns. 
Relatively few of them have the money to send corre- 
spondents to distant points to gather news; to hire ex- 
pensive special cartoonists; to buy outright feature 
articles, poems, serials, and short stories from famous 
authors; to have fashion news, comic strips, travel fea- 
tures, sermons, or Bible lessons specially prepared; to 
get special editorials written by prominent people; to 
have exclusive writers of radio, automobile, household, 
and sports news; or any other kind of editorial material 
that makes up the metropolitan newspaper. 

Yet, marvelously, these smaller papers have kept 
pace step by step with the big city papers. The coun- 
try reader knows the important things that are going 
on practically as soon, and fully as correctly, as the 
man in the city who reads a paper which has hundreds 
of employees. He, too, has variety and volume of read- 
ing matter in his local paper. He, too, gets informa- 
tion, amusement, and the thrill of keeping abreast of 
the times. How it is done is a fascinating wonder 
story. 

A Modern Romance 

‘‘There is romance in it, all right,’’ agreed Mr. Pat- 
terson—we were talking in his Chicago office—‘‘ro- 
mance from the very day when, sixty-six years ago, a 
country editor faced a business crisis. The editor was 


Ansel N. Kellogg, and he owned the Baraboo Republi- 

ean in the eighteen-sixties, when Baraboo was a little 

lumber town tucked away in the wilds of Wisconsin. 
‘‘In July, 1864, Kellogg’s only journeyman printer 
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went to war with the Union furces. Without him, Kel- 
logg could not get out a full sheet; and he could not re- 
place him. 

‘*He had an idea. Crude at the start as the biggest 
ideas usually are, nevertheless it founded a great in- 
dustry. 

‘Madison was the nearest big town, and the Madison 
Daily Journal was a good-sized newspaper. Kellogg 
went to Madison and explained his idea to the publish- 
er of that paper. He wanted them, he said, to save the 
type from some of their most interesting articles, and 
with it print him a two-page paper, which he planned 
to send to his subscribers with the pages of local news 
written and printed in Baraboo. 

‘‘This was done. The idea proved so successful that 
within a year Kellogg sold the Republican, moved to 
Chicago, started the Kellogg Newspaper Company, and 
went into the business of supplying similar printed 
sheets to other small papers. 

‘*Competitors cropped up, of course,’’ Mr. Patterson 
went on, ‘‘the most successful one being located in Iowa. 
This Iowa company was bound up in the person and 
fortunes of George A. Joslyn, who was supplying 
‘ready-print’ service to dozens of small papers that 
were springing up in the newly settled West. In 1880, 
Joslyn incorporated, and named it the Western News- 
paper Union. 

‘* Joslyn was a builder. His company grew rapidly 
and bought out one competitor after another. In 1906 
it absorbed the Kellogg Newspaper Company; in 1917, 
under permission of a court decree, it bought one more 
last large remaining competitor, and since that time has 
been virtually alone in its great field.’’ 

A Real Success Story 

Mr. Joslyn died more than ten years ago. But it’s a 
fitting cap to the romance that Mrs. Joslyn, who helped 
her husband valiantly when he was struggling for a 
start, today lives in a big house and on top of the high- 
est hill in Omaha, and gives her time and resources to 
numerous charities, a leading citizen of the city she 
and her husband helped to build. 

That, briefly, is the story of the business—a business 
which is manned today by men most of whom were 
brought up on little country papers, or who have lived 
their lives in that atmosphere. 

Wright A. Patterson, who is editor-in-chief of the 
combined companies, was smearing printer’s ink on his 
hands in the first years of his ’teens. Tall, lean, mild- 
mannered, white-haired, white mustached, with unsus- 
pected reserves of reminiscence, humor, and human un- 
derstanding, his acquaintance includes Presidents— 
most of them for the past three decades—prime minis- 
ters, a king or two, generals, senators, and a host of 
others, great, humble, and of all grades between. In 
1918 he was one of the 12 newspaper men to go as 
guests of the British and French governments to visit 
European battlefronts. Upon him, for years, has rested 
the burden of deciding what shall be offered to the vast 
audience of readers which the Western commands. 

Mr. Patterson was born 57 years ago in Kirksville, 
Mo., the son of a cireuit-riding Methodist minister. He 
was thirteen years old, and was living with his parents 
in Ainsworth, Iowa, when he started a newspaper. 

‘*A boy friend,’’ he explained to me, ‘‘had a tiny 
printing outfit. Ainsworth had no paper. With my 
friend’s type, I started one. That paper had four 
pages, with three columns to a page, and achieved a 


circulation of some 200 copies. 

‘*In a couple of years my father’s ministry called 
us to another town. But the paper had made a place 
for itself in Ainsworth, so the principal of the school 
took it over, enlarged it, and it has lasted under various 
proprietors to this day.’’ 

Patterson left school at sixteen and worked in vari- 
ous printing shops and country newspaper offices until 
he was twenty. Then he went to Chicago, where he got 
a job on a newspaper ; but within a few weeks he joined 
the Kellogg Newspaper Company, which he had known 
as a friend in the country offices where he had worked. 
In a few years he succeeded to the editor’s job; and 
when the Kellogg company was merged with the West- 
ern, in 1906, he became editor-in-chief of the combined 
companies. 

‘Patent Insides’’ Obsolete 

**In the early days,’’ Mr. Patterson said, ‘‘most edi- 
tors referred to ready print as ‘patent insides!’ Two 
pages in the Malta Times, for instance, might be exact- 
ly the same as two pages in the Mt. Vernon News. 
The editor had no choice, but took the whole of what 
was printed for him, whether or not it had any special 
interest for his readers. 

‘‘But that period of development of the country 
newspaper is past and over. Today an editor gets some 
of his paper ready printed if he wants it that way, or 
he chooses the kind of news, articles, features, serials, 
pictures, cartoons, that go into it. This was made pos- 
sible by mechanical improvements, and by a more elab- 
orate service plan. You'll be interested to know that, 
although we print on our own presses parts of between 
three and four thousand papers, no two of them are 
just alike. Furthermore, the service is so organized 
that papers in the same town, or nearby towns, never 
are embarrassed by both getting the same material. 

‘**This, I know, sounds complicated; and there are a 
million details to be considered. But these are now 
systematized to the point that everything runs as 
smoothly as a new baby buggy. An editor gets his 
features in plate form, written, edited, and ready for 
the press, for less than it would cost his printer to set 
the type.’’ 

The editorial office of the Western Newspaper Union 
is in Chicago. You can get some idea of the task con- 
fronting the editors when you learn that the material 
which is sent out to thousands of papers, deals with 
nearly every subject under the sun, and must be with- 
out bias, since the same articles and stories are read in 
Protestant and Catholic homes, by blacks and by 
whites, by Republicans and by Democrats, by young 
and old, by the well-educated and the poorly educated. 

How is the material chosen? How edited? What 
do these 25,000,000 people read? What offends and 
annoys them? What interests them most? What 
makes them laugh? What stirs them? What sobers 
them? These, and kindred questions, I asked and Mr. 
Patterson, out of his years of rich experience, answered. 

**People,’’ he said, ‘‘are as many-sided as a falling 
eat. There are folks who will read any side of any 
question with open minds; and there are others who can 
not read anything on certain subjects without becoming 
angry. A man’s bringing-up and education have a 
great deal to do with what he will read and how he 
takes it. The foreign-born often likes one sort of thing, 
the native-born another. An entire community, for 
some special reason, may have likes and dislikes. Some 
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people have hobbies and pet peeves; if they see any- 
thing in print on these subjects, they instantly become 
highly critical. The great majority are not, conscious- 
ly, very critical; and yet, subconsciously, they are the 
keenest of critics—they know what they like, what is 
helpful to them, what rings true. Nothing worse can 
happen to anything we print than to have it fail to in- 
terest, to help, and to appear true. The number who 
will write to the editor and kick about something they 
don’t like is very small. The others have a subtler 


method ; they let it alone, do not read it. That is the 
deadliest criticism ! 


Variety Wanted 

**One thing wanted is variety, never too much on a 
particular subject. Here is a little story that gives an 
insight into newspaper making and reader interest. 
An editor in Buffalo, Minn., was eager to increase his 
circulation. 

** *There’s only one way,’ I reminded him. ‘Put in 
more pieces people want to read.’ 

“*Now, each local editor is a sort of readers’ repre- 
sentative for the people of his community. He knows, 
or should know, better than anybody else, what his par- 
ticular folks like to read. It is through what he de- 
cides to buy or leaves alone, that we, in this organiza- 
tion, ean feel the pulse of reader interest. This Buffalo 
man’s subscribers lived about 25 per cent in town, and 
75 per cent on the farm. Thinking about this made 
him go off half-cocked ; he wanted to devote about three- 
fourths of his space to agricultural topies. 

‘**What about the farmers’ wives,’ I asked, ‘and 
their sons and daughters? Don’t they want to read 
anything except how to make the back 40 acres produce 
more wheat ?’ 

‘*He guessed probably they did. 

‘** “What one thing, then,’ I asked, ‘will come nearest 
te interesting 100 per cent of your readers every time?’ 

** *Fiection.’ 

‘We started with fiction. Whatever else he had in 
his paper, there’d surely be stories. In this way we 
went through the entire list of possible subjects. sizing 
up the readers’ interest in each one, so far as the people 
in his community were concerned. He knew well 
enough, but hadn’t thought it out. 

‘““When we finished, he had reached the conclusion 
that one column was all he could devote to agricultural 
topics. In addition to fiction, he had chosen education 
articles, recipes, household and fashion news, jokes, edi- 
torials, comic strips, and other features. 

‘*The sequel shows what readers’ interest stands for. 
The editor had about 1,000 subscribers, when he made 
his analysis. He added the news features, and an- 
nounced them in a simple circular—that was all. In 
one week, following the change he added 400 new sub- 
seribers. 

‘‘When people see something they want to read, they 
read it. If it doesn’t look interesting, or if they fail to 
see how it will profit them, they simply pass it up. It 
may be something that somebody feels devoutly they 
ought to read. No matter! If it lacks reader interest, 
it stays unread. That’s the first, last, and greatest 
fact about these readers. Without saying a word, they 
ean kill anything printed! 

‘‘He’d be a bold man,’’ said Mr. Patterson, with a 
smile, ‘‘who would attempt to define reader interest. 
I’ve tried it, but never succeeded. You recognize it by 
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a feeling, rather than by logic. It’s there—or it isn’t 
there—and you ean hardly say why. It may be there 
for one group of readers, and not for another; towns 
that seem as alike as two tacks may not stomach the 
same story. And sometimes when you think reader in- 
terest simply isn’t in a piece or a picture, it turns out 
that your readers think differently ! 

Origin of Mickie 

** About ten years ago a young fellow named Sughroe 
came to my office to sell an idea for a one-column ¢ar- 
toon which he called ‘Mickie Says.’ Mickie was a 
freckle-faced printer’s devil who wise-cracked about 
any subject under the sun, but always with a grin. 

‘‘The country was in the midst of war just then. I 
was thinking war, and not much else. Therefore, in- 
stead of looking for reasons why Sughroe’s idea might 
be good, I looked hard for a way to turn him down 
nicely. 

‘**VYou’ve got a good idea,’ I admitted; ‘but this 
isn’t a good time to spring it. People want war stuff. 
We’d just spoil it for you if we tried to put it out now. 
Come back later, when peace is declared.’ 

‘But Sughroe was bound and determined we should 
take his idea right away. Finally, I said: 

‘**There’s only one possible way we could think of 
using it. That’s for you to take part of the gamble: 
Get your pay as a percentage of the net receipts—it 
there are any.’ 

‘*He literally jumped at the chance. 

‘‘Well, Mickie went like -wildfire. Inside of two 
weeks we were sending young Sughroe—he wasn’t yet 
of age—a check for more than $500 as his share to date. 
The feature is as popular today as ever; more popular, 
in fact, because almost everybody knows Mickie. That 
lad ean tell subscribers to pay their bills, and he gets a 
smile—and a check—when a formal statement of ac- 
count would go into the wastebasket. 

‘«There was another case that didn’t turn out so hap 
pily. <A literary agent brought me a story by a man 
whose name was unfamiliar to me. 

‘* “T have an offer for this,’ the agent said, ‘from the 
American Press Association’—one of our competitors 
at that time—but,’ he said, ‘you have first call if you 
want it.’ 

‘*T was just leaving for Minneapolis, and promised 
to read the story on the train. I did so, and wired 
back : 

‘* * Accept the American’s offer before they change 
their minds!’ 

‘*T thought the story would be a flop, and wanted it 
tc be their flop. Instead, it proved one of the greatest 
serial successes ever put over. It was the first ‘Tarzan’ 
book, by Edgar Rice Burroughs. 

‘*Our readers are a rather special audience, in a way, 
since most of them live in smaller cities or towns, or on 
farms. They average a high degree of intelligence; 
witness that when we were running cross-word puzzles, 
the complaints we received were that they were too 
-asy, when the same puzzles brought the opposite com- 
plaint from big-city readers! They pack a huge amount 
of curiosity about all sorts of subjects. But they lack 
some of the nervous strain found in cities, and their 
taste is not burned up with the desire to feed incessant- 
ly on the sensational, the salacious, or the gruesome. 

Tang of Adventure 

‘‘They want to see themselves and their interests in 

what they read. Stories with a tang of adventure, the 
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thrill of action and emotion ; articles that tell how to do 
interesting or useful things, describe interesting places 
and events, interpret the common life they know and 
understand, whether in a humorous or serious vein; 
these, broadly, are the kinds of things they demand. 
They do not want sides taken against favorite beliefs. 
They want simple statements of facts, and the chance 
tu form their own conclusions. 

‘*Fiction is in very great demand, whether in the 
form of short stories, novelettes or serials. It’s a little 
surprising how much fiction the American farmer and 
his family will read. There are certain well-defined 
tastes in this demand, too. Some things go big, others 
fall flat. The story that depends chiefly on salacious 
incidents, or sex interest, doesn’t go at all. The mushy 
love story wins little or no interest. The ‘misery’ 
story, showing unhappy people with sufferings long 
drawn out, and ending gloomily, isn’t wanted ; nor, ex- 
cept in rare eases, is the story with a foreign setting. 

‘‘The stories that go best usually have plenty of 
swinging action, much of it out of doors, in interesting 
American settings. They represent clean living, clean 
thinking, successful people worth emulating. The love 
interest is manly and womanly, and never too obstru- 
sive. Familiar kinds of people are seen doing ad- 
venturous and romantie things—such things as the 
readers like to imagine themselves doing. 

‘‘Our readers do not care much for caricature and 
sarcastic humor, particularly if it is edged and aimed 
at themselves. This explains why one of the biggest- 
selling novels of recent years, ‘Main Street,’ would not 
go at all in the syndicate. It caricatured small-town 
people. There were plenty of people in small towns 
who bought ‘Main Street’ and liked it; but not many 
of them were typical small-town people; they were 
maleontents, already disliking their surroundings, and 
delighted to see them ridiculed. 

‘‘There is one woman novelist reckoned by some 
erities one of the leading writers of the day whose books 
we can’t serialize successfully, in spite of the fact that 
she writes quite a bit about farm life. The trouble is, 
she writes down to the farmer, and when she gets down 
the farmer isn’t there! 

‘‘Western fiction is in greater demand than any 
other single class. Stories of this sort make the great- 
est appeal, deal with characters and situations strictly 
American. Probably one reason for the demand lies in 
the fact that a large part of the romance in the build- 
ing of the United States lies in the country’s expansion 
westward. Furthermore, stories dealing with frontiers 
usually describe outdoor adventures, and these appeal 
to men and women who are a good deal out of doors 
themselves, or like the outdoors. 

‘‘Probably the most popular novel we ever distrib- 
uted was Randall Parrish’s ‘Bob Hampton of Placer,’ 
issued some years ago, in which the action culminated 
in Custer’s last fight. Curwood, writing about the Far 
North or the Northwest, and Zane Grey writing about 
the West, are typical authors whose stories usually are 
popular. The best- selling story we have serialized re- 
cently was a western yarn by Frank Spearman, called 
‘Selwood of Sleepy Cat.’ 

History Popular 

‘Historic novels of American life have a wide ap- 
peal, too, other things being equal. There was a big 
recent demand, for example, for ‘Porto Bello Gold’ and 
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‘The Doom Trail,’ which dealt with the romantic ad- 
ventures of early New York people. 

‘Then there is huge liking for a type of story writ- 
ten by favored authors about present-day life in Amer- 
ica. For instance, we never had a failure with one of 
Booth Tarkington’s books. Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
go equally well—even her mystery stories, although 
mystery stories as a general thing are not so much in 
demand among our readers as they seem to be in the 
cities. 

**One straight mystery story that did go pretty well 
was ‘The Recluse of Fifth Avenue.’ This was quite a 
surprise to me, too, for I was afraid the title might kill 
it. Fifth avenue, to a majority of our readers is a 
foreign country ! 

**Stories with foreign settings, with a few exceptions, 
are not wanted. Our people like home folks and home 
place names in their fiction. We do find however, that 
we can sell E. Phillips Oppenheim’s books, even with 
British or European settings; while Conan Doyle was 
always popular. Such writers seem to have qualities 
universally appealing, which outweigh unfamiliar set- 
tings. 

**Curiously enough, articles about foreign countries, 
as contrasted with stories, are in great demand. Our 
readers are travelers. In fact, I doubt if many people 
realize how great a traveler the American farmer, as a 
class, is. He can usually arrange to have his winters 
off ; and in winter you'll find him in numbers on vessels 
bound for Europe, for South America, for the Medi- 
terranean and the Nile, or around the world. You’ll 
find him at play and taking his ease in southern Cali- 
fornia. At St. Petersburg, in Florida, there is a large 
field devoted to nothing under the sun but pitching 
horse shoes ; and most of the players are farmers from 
the Northwest. They are great automobile travelers, 
too. This interest in travel is nearly universal, and we 
‘rarely have too many first-rate travel articles. 

‘*For straight news we summarize and generalize the 
most significant news happenings— state, national or 
international—in the various fields of interest. Con- 
troversial subjects must be handled as if we didn’t have 
a single opinion of our own. Even so, any mention of 
some subjects is enough to arouse occasional animosity. 
A news item about the expulsion of nuns from Mexico 
brought two complaints from editors; one said the item 
was pro-Catholic, another said it was anti-Catholic. 

‘*Onee we published an article discussing the basis 
of Abraham Lincoln’s greatness. A Democratic editor 
beeame very angry because we let it get into his ready 
print section. His reason was that Andrew Jackson’s 
name was not mentioned ; and he was sure we had omit- 
ted it deliberately in order to glorify the Republican 
party. 

Prejudiced Readers 

**Such cases show how hard it is to appear unbiased 
to prejudiced readers. We take sides only in signed 
editorials by specialists or well-known people ; and even 
then an editor sometimes gets blamed. A Kentucky 
paper carried such an editorial, in which the author ex- 
pressed a sentiment not altogether complimentary to 
women. The club women of that town arose in arms, 
and threatened to boycott the paper and every store 
that advertised in it. At the editor’s request, I was 
able to explain where the responsibility really lay, and 
saved the day. 
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‘‘A North Dakota editor got into a jam when he 
started to publish the war book, ‘Fix Bayonets,’ which 
we serialized recently, and which was tremendously 
popular nearly everywhere. The minister in this town, 
however, was a pacifist. In small towns the typical 
minister represents a very strong element of the com- 
munity ; to antagonize him is to court the disapproval 
of many. Hence, this editor compromised by discon- 
tinuing the serial, and announcing that he would send 
proofs of the whole story to anybody who had started 
it, and wanted to finish it. 

‘A man’s religion is one of the things he is touchiest 
about. We go far to avoid saying anything that could 
be construed by readers as reflecting on any religious 
belief. This is specifically true in jokes. 

**Prohibition, too, is another subject we do not joke 
about. Nine-tenths of present-day humor, so-called, 
seems to be built around bootleggers and illicit liquor. 

**For that reason alone, such jokes are tolerably stale. 
Moreover, any joke on the subject offends a good many 
people, for the simple reason that they do not feel that 
good citizenship is promoted by ridiculing the law of 
the land. 

**T happened to be in our Memphis office one day, 
sitting all alone waiting for the manager, when an 
angry caller stamped in. He introduced himself as the 
owner of a paper in a small town in central Mississippi, 
and a customer of ours. He had fought in the Union 
army during the Civil War, and was a loyal member of 
the G. A. R. At that time, and for many years. we is- 
sued a column of Grand Army news, which was carried 
in hundreds of papers. When the thinned ranks of the 
Grand Army left only a few interested in the column, 
we discontinued it, replacing it by American Legion 
news. 

‘‘Well, this editor was furious because the Grand 
Army items had been omitted in his paper; and I was 
curious. Mississippi was in the very heart of the old 
Confederacy. 

** “Are there,’ I asked, ‘many other Union veterans 
in your vicinity?’ 

** *T’m the only one.’ 

‘** «Then who reads the Grand Army news?’ 

‘**T do, man,’ indignantly; ‘who else do you sup- 
pose? It’s my paper, isn’t it? I ean print what I like 
in it, can’t 1?’ 

Saving a Situation 

‘*Editors with that point of view are the exception. 
I arranged to have proofs of the Grand Army news 
mailed to this veteran for his private reading. That 
released the space in the paper itself for things of real 
interest to his readers. 

**T’ll admit that prejudices and preferences are hard 
to down; I have them, and know. A number of years 
ago we were publishing sermons by the famous minis- 
ter, De Witt Talmadge. When Doctor Talmadge died, 
I was scouting for somebody to take his place, and a 
friend suggested a minister who has since made an im- 
pressive name of a certain kind for himself. My friend 
arranged for us to meet at the Press club. 

‘The minister reached the club ahead of me. Upon 
my arrival he was seated at a table with a group of 
eight or ten men. Before him stood a stein of beer, 
which he sampled frequently, and he smoked one cigar- 
ette after another; but, worse, I noticed that he was 
rather the leading spirit in telling stories distinctly off- 
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eolor. The group finally broke up, and the minister 
and I were introduced. 

** * Ah, Mr. Patterson,’ said he, ‘I believe we have a 
little matter of business to discuss.’ 

‘* *Not that I am aware of,’ I replied. 

“* *But our friend here said—I understood you want- 
ed to suggest my writing for you—’ 

“* *No,’ I replied. ‘I gave up that idea.’ 

‘*He wanted an explanation; I gave it to him— 
straight. 

***T’m not a prude,’ I said. ‘I like beer. I smoke. 
I enjoy a good story as well as the next man. But my 
father was a minister of the gospel. I learned a decent 
respect for the cloth by early training, and absorbed 
the idea that there are certain things which no minister 
ean do and retain his self-respect. I, for one, will buy 
no sermons from a man who drinks, smokes, and tells 
smutty stories in private, and publicly advises his read- 
ers not to do those things.’ 

‘* Advance pieces, of course, are written by all papers, 
to cover important events which are scheduled and al- 
most certain to go off as planned. Once we prepared 
such a piece about President Taft’s inauguration as it 
was expected to happen. The piece would have been 
highly accurate, but—on that day Washington had the 
worst snowstorm in history! Consequently, all pree- 
edents were upset. There was no inaugural parade. 
Taft did not speak from the Capitol rostrum, but took 
the oath of office and delivered his address in the Su- 
preme Court chambers. Our piece, nevertheless, ap- 
peared in something like 1,000 papers before we could 
stop it. Curiously, we never received a single com- 
plaint from any reader or editor. 

‘*Sometimes,’’ Mr. Patterson went on, ‘‘ people say to 
me, ‘What a wonderful medium you have for prop- 
aganda!’ 

‘*Offhand, it may appear so. Reaching millions of 
people as we do, it certainly seems as if it would be pos- 
sible with our facilities to scatter the seeds of any 
opinion or belief, and make them grow. But this or- 
ganization, great as it is, could be ruined in a few 
weeks if we took sides in the effort to foster private 
projects, or attempt to do anything else than tell the 
straight, honest news in as straight and honest a way as 
possible. In radio and automobile sections, for in- 
stance, where it would be easy to praise something we 
might have a financial interest in, we could speedily in- 
jure ourselves so much that people would have nothing 
to do with our stuff. 

Free From Propaganda 

‘While from our service standpoint we cannot have 
any part in propaganda, country newspapers, as a 
class, can. When they unite on any proper cause the 
editors of these papers have it within their power to 
sway 25,000,000 people, and this is a tremendous thing. 

‘‘During the late war the governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago called my attention to sta- 
tistics of the first Liberty Loan. In the city, as a whole, 
the average subscription per capita was approximately 
$67 ; in the country, only about $11. 

‘**T’m not sure it’s worth while fighting this war,’ 
he said, ‘if it’s to be paid for by city folks.’ 

‘* “Maybe,’ I said, ‘something can be done.’ 

‘**T figured out a plan, and took it to Washington. 
[ managed to get the Treasury department officials to 
give it their cooperation. I wanted them to prepare, 
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or authorize us to prepare, advertising copy about the 
government loans. I was willing to undertake the job 
of getting these placed in thousands of papers, at no 
cost to the government. When the plan finally was 
sanctioned, we had the beginnings of underwritten Lib- 
erty loan advertising. 

‘‘The plan was presented to editors through our 
house organ. The copy was free; it was up to the 
editor to get the space paid for by patriotic organiza- 
tions or individuals. 

‘‘In a sense, this was pure propaganda. 
cause was legitimate. 


But the 
In the next Liberty Loan cam- 
paign, per capita subscriptions in country districts rose 
to $23, and remained there, or above, through all later 
campaigns. 

‘* Again, early in the war, somebody put a bee in cer- 
tain editorial bonnets, by pointing out that the govern- 
ment was spending billions with steel manufacturers, 
shipbuilders, and others. 

‘* “Why,’ it was asked, ‘should newspapers give space 
to tell what the government wants told about the war?’ 

‘*Some bitter editorials appeared. At the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington I was shown files of 
papers that had been collected for the purpose of in- 
dieting, on the charge of treason, some 500 newspaper 
proprietors and editors. 

‘**They’re no more guilty of treason than I am,’ I 
said. ‘They’ve been misguided. Give me a month or 
so, and L’ll prove it.’ 

‘*A couple of days later I was having dinner in New 
York with Charles Dana Gibson, the artist. 

‘* *Mr. Gibson,’ I said, ‘just because you’re who you 
are, | want you to do something for me; or, rather, for 
the papers of this country. I want you to draw a little 
design. It need not be more than an inch high and a 
column wide. Underneath, I want these words: This 
newspaper has enlisted with the government for the 
duration of the war.’ 

‘Mr. Gibson did it. We prepared the cuts for print- 
ing, told about them in our house organ, which goes to 
all newspaper editors, and urged their adoption. With- 
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in five months, fully 90 per cent of the papers of the 
country were carrying that little symbol at the mast 
head. Among them, by actual count, were nearly all of 
those once under suspicion of treason. 

‘*Timeliness, as a rule, is a prime factor in reader 
interest. But some items seem to be timely at any time. 
A big Chicago paper failed financially. The receivers 
decided to continue operating, hoping to maintain cir- 
culation until a buyer could be found. But they in- 
sisted that practically no money be spent. 

‘**The editor came to me. 

** *Pat,’ he said, ‘most of my staff are fired, but I’ve 
got to get out a paper. What have you got that I can 
use ?’ 

‘Now, we print what I eall ‘snake stories.’ They 
have some special thrill of human interest; describe a 
bandit queen; the drug addict who was sentenced to go 
to church or to jail; the woman whose hair was forcibly 
bobbed by jealous neighbors; the man who lost his own 
life saving his dog’s—stories like that. Well, this editor 
dug into the files for ‘snake stories.’ He picked out 
dozens.. Some of them were five years old. He 
sprinkled them through his paper; in fact, the first 
page for weeks was almost entirely made up of them. 

‘*Did this nearly-dead sheet give up the ghost at the 
dose? Nota bit of it! In faet, it began to live again, 
actually picking up cireulation. 

‘*This work, this job’’—a smile lingered in Mr. Pat- 
terson’s eyes—‘‘it gets a grip on you. There’s a fasci- 
nation in it. Once the owner of a southern newspaper 
asked me to become his editor. He told me to write 
my own contract, dictate my own terms, formulate my 
own policies, and name my own salary. I thanked him 
for the offer, and thought it over seriously but refused. 
Later, he asked me why. 

‘* *T tell you,’ I said, ‘I would make more money with 
you, to be sure. In some ways, the position would be 
more desirable. But on your paper I’d be talking to 


100,000 people; here I’m talking to 25,000,000. That 
opportunity means something. That’s why I re- 


fused.’ ’’ 


The Economist Looks Behind the Scene 


By Ernest L. Bogart 


HE purpose of the journalist, as I understand it, 

is to interpret current events to the reading pub- 
lie, to present facts correctly and clearly in the news 
eolumns, and on the editorial page to explain their 
“ausal connections and their inter-relationships. In 
order to do this effectively it is necessary, not merely to 
accept the surface phenomena at their face value, but 
to go beneath the surface and ascertain why and how 
these things happened. An interesting illustration of 
the difference between looking on the surface and be- 
neath the surface has been given by a lively French 
writer, Bastiat. He pictures a cobbler, whose boy, 
playing in the street, accidentally throws his ball 
through the shop window. His father rushes out in 
wrath, ready to punish the careless boy, but the neigh- 
bors interfere, and pacify him by explaining that, al- 


though he has suffered a loss through the breaking of 
the window, the glass manufacturers and glaziers will 
profit by the accident. The honest cobbler, upon these 
representations, refrains from punishing his son, and 
goes back to his shop seratching his head. ‘‘Here,’’ 
says Bastiat, ‘‘is a case of looking at the surface only, 
but the economist insists upon carrying the analysis 
farther and looking below the surface.’’ Let’s see 
what has really happened. 

The cost of replacing the broken pane is three dol- 
lars, and, had the pane not been broken, the cobbler 
would have been able to buy a hat or a shirt or some 
other article of which he stands in need. If he had 
bought a hat just as much employment would have been 
given to labor and capital as was actually given by the 
purchase of the pane of glass. In either case the same 
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amount of money would have been “‘ put in cireulation.’’ 
But the case with the cobbler would have been quite 
different. When he replaces the broken pane he is no 
better off than he was before, but is out of pocket three 
dollars. If he had spent this three dollars for a hat, 
he would have possessed both the pane of glass and the 
hat. But since society is made up of a vast number 
of individuals like the cobbler, it is clear that the de- 
struction of property cannot enrich society, but must 
be a social as well as an individual loss. 

It is comparatively easy to deseribe facts. Even a 
eub reporter may bring in a vivid word picture of a 
fire or an accident. It is very much more difficult to 
explain any of the complicated economic phenomena 
which surround us at every turn, especially if this in- 
volves an explanation of how and why things came to 
pass as they did. The ability to look behind the scenes, 
that is, to penetrate beneath the surface and to under- 
stand the real meaning of events, may be derived from 
experience or special training. 

Most of you have obtained this ability through years 
of experience, which have given you a wide knowledge 
of history and of current events. On the basis of this 
knowledge you are able to interpret current happen- 
ings in a correct and often illuminating fashion for 
your readers. This may be illustrated by one or two 
examples. One of our most brilliant newspaper writ- 
ers on financial topics is A. D. Noyes, Financial Editor 
of The New York Times. Mr. Noyes is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with our financial history and is in the habit of 
interpreting changes in the banking and financial world 
by reference to historical parallels of earlier events. 
The opposition to the Federal Reserve System is clari- 
fied by a knowledge of the opposition to the Second 
United States Bank; the agricultural depression of 
1921 and subsequent years can be better understood if 
we are thoroughly familiar with what happened in the 
period of 1894 to 1898. 

I wish to make a plea at this time, 
the specialized training of newspaper men in economics 
and the other social sciences. This training, while never 
a substitute for experience and knowledge, will shorten 
the period of apprenticeship and possibly enable the 
possessor to form correct judgments with fewer mis- 
takes. Let me illustrate my point by reference to a mat- 
ter which has been discussed in all the papers within 
the last two weeks. Less than two weeks ago Mr. 
Crissinger resigned as Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and Mr. Roy A. Young, of Minneapolis, 
was appointed in his place. What was the meaning of 
this change? A number of newspaper editors saw in 
it nothing more than a personal tribute to Mr. Young, 
a recognition of his merit and suecess as a_ banker; 
others thought that it was a matter of personal favorit- 
ism or pull, because he was a friend of Mr. Mellon, the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Another group of editors, 
who took a peep behind the scenes, even if they did not 
penetrate very far in that direction, interpreted the ap- 
pointment on geographical lines, as a result of the de- 
sire of the administration to have the northwest repre- 
sented on the Federal Reserve Board; others thought 


however, for 
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that it was a recognition of the agricultural interests 
of the country, since Mr. Young came from the great 
agricultural northwest. Neither of these groups of 
explanations penetrated very far beneath the surface. 
A somewhat more penetrating analysis of the situa- 
tion has, however, been made by a considerable number 
of newspapers, which shows that their editors are in 
fact, looking behind the scenes and have a fairly clear 
idea of what is happening there. This third group of 
editors did not always agree in their explanations but 
they did dig somewhat deeper beneath the surface and 
note some of the more fundamental factors. The 
economist saw in this change an interesting struggle be- 
tween sections and policies. In the first place, it was 
one phase of the struggle, which has been going on ever 
since the Federal Reserve System was started, between 
centralization of control of the System in Washington 
and a demand on the part of the western banks for 
greater de-centralization. This difference in point of 
view found expression in the refusal of the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank to reduce its discount rate when 
ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve Board. This 
refusal in turn was dictated by the existence of a dif- 
ferent attitude and policy on the part of the Chicago 
and other western banks. They stood for stabilization 
of the currency, while they insisted that the reduction 
in discount rates would lead to inflation. But why did 
the Federal Reserve Board favor inflation? The explana- 
tion of this is to be found in the desire of the Federal 
Reserve Board to ease exchange conditions so that the 
gold reserve of the Bank of England would not be 
drained off and the maintenance in that country of the 
gold standard would not be endangered. Further evi- 
dence of this alliance is seen in the appointment within 
the past week of an American economist to the position 
of Eeonomie Adviser to the Bank of England. This 
view is materially strengthened when one notes that 
this appointee was at one time statistician to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and later was employed by the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Company. Another explanation of 
the struggle between the Chieago banks and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is probably to be found in the per- 
ennial jealousy which exists between Chicago and New 
York, which broke out at this point because of the be- 
lief that the New York financial interests influenced un- 
duly the determination of the policies by the Federal 
Reserve Board. To this must be added the _ belief 
that the Chicago money market is made tributary to 
New York, and that the determination by the Chieago 
banks of the discount rate for the Chicago 
would give them a certain independence. 


district 


It is clear that in dealing with such complicated re- 
lationships and interactions of cause and effect as exist 
in our complex financial and industrial structure, it is 
necessary to make a careful analysis and explanation 
of the entire situation. 
behind the scenes. 


To do this necessitates looking 
The economist believes that in this 
material and industrial age it is necessary to under- 
stand the economie factors. 


In this way the newspaper 
man can give his readers a correct interpretation of 
otherwise misunderstood events. 
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SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER, pub 
lisher, the Topeka Capital—‘‘Come to 
Kansas; this state is the best field for 
newspapermen. Kansas recognizes news 


papermen by placing them in important 
public positions. ’’ 
* * * 


FRANK P. MAC LENNAN, editor, 
the Topeka State-Journal—‘‘To the re 
porter, three things are paramount: 
Truth, promptness, and entertainment.’’ 

* > > 

HENRY HASKELL, chief editorial 
writer, Kansas City Star—‘‘The news- 
paper has an important obligation in™ 
the handling of its news, because the 
public gets most of its information and 
culture from the papers.’’ 


* * 
CARL MAGEE, editor, Oklahoma 
News—‘‘If you must fight, pick the big 


things. Don’t waste your energy try- 


ing to right minor wrongs. . .. Edi- 
tors should know more law; they listen 
too much to their lawyers.’’ 


7 * . 


HENRY J. ALLEN, former governor 
of Kansas, editor and publisher, the 
Wichita Beacon— ‘It was my good 
fortune to be able to bring our distin- 
guished visitor from London, J. Alfred 
Spender, to Kansas and to your ¢on- 
vention. Mr. Spender is the first visi- 
tor to America as senior fellow of the 
Walter Hines Page Foundation.’’ 


W. Y. MORGAN, publisher, Hutchin- 
son News-Herald—‘ Standing for ideals 
and not only for advertising or circula- 
tion sales, and always coming out in a 
loud voice and telling in what direction 
he is going—that’s the Kansas editor’s 
way.’’ 
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Convention 


J. ALFRED SPENDER, former edi- 
tor, Westminster Gazette, London— 
‘*Newspaper methods are constantly 
changing, because of the efforts of edi- 
tors to keep pace with the public 
taste. American newspapers 
have progressed farther than the Eng- 
lish.’? 

* + > 

CHARLES F. SCOTT, editor, the Iola 
Register—‘Like Will Rogers, many 
people know only what they read in 
the newspapers. What we get from 
the newspapers forms public opinion, 
and an informed publie opinion is nec- 
essary to the orderly functioning of 
any Democratic form of government.’’ 

* * 
Nine delegates from Colorado, his 


chapter, and Indiana, his adopted home, 
were entertained at a dinner Monday 


ms Pose Before Myers Hall 























tion Closeups 


evening of the convention by President 
James A. Stuart. 

The dinner, held at the Colonial Tea 
Room, was attended by: Harold Harri 
son, Butler; Donald B. Woodward, In 
diana; Dixon Trueblood, Indiana; Don- 
ald A. Young, Indiana; John D. Lemon, 
Purdue; Charles E. Robbins, DePauw; 
Edwin V. O’Neel, DePauw; 8S. Park 
Kinney, Colorado; and Walter R. 
Humphrey, Colorado. 


> * 


Isak LeGrange, a visitor at the con- 
vention from Missouri school of jour 
nalism, comes from South Africa. 


* * = 


Efforts will be made to bring out a 
large attendance of alumni at the Fif- 
teenth Annual Convention, two years 
from now, it was decided by the Law- 
rence convention in accepting a recom- 


mendation of the Alumni Relations 
Committee. 

Separate sessions probably will be 
held and plans considered for formation 
of an organization and the 
development of a workable professional 
program for Sigma Delta Chi. 


alumni 


* * . 


Theta Sigma Phi, women’s journalis 
tic fraternity, entertained delegates 
and guests at the Thirteenth Annual 
Convention, with a tea the final day of 
the meeting, in the sky parlor of the 
journalism building. 


* * = 


Wayne Grimstead and Leo Behring, 
pledges of the Kansas chapter, were 
initiated Tuesday of the convention as 
part of the model ceremony at which 
Ben Hardy, Georgia delegate, was 
made a member of Sigma Delta Chi. 
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The scholarship award, authorized by 
the executive council and developed by 
Past President Roy L. French, was ap 
proved with minor changes by action of 
the Thirteenth Annual Convention at 
Lawrence. 

General approval of the scholarship 
key and of the method of presenting it 
to students in schools of journalism 
where Sigma Delta Chi chapters are lo 
eated, was given. A recommendation of 
the convention, however, asked that a 
modification of the 89 grade limit be 
considered in favor of a per cent basis 
of determining students eligible for the 
award. 

The council was given permission to 
continue with the award, make such se 
lections next spring as it finds advis 
able, and report back to the 1928 con- 
vention for further approval. 








May We Be Proud of the “Newspaper? 


By Allen Sinclair Will 


HERE is probably no occupation in which there 
has been so much advance in the last fifteen years 
in standards of work, which is equivalent to implying 
standards required of workers, as the newspaper pro- 
fession. These standards are rising all the time. Since 
the beginning of the World War the newspapers have 
been much more thorough in their presentation of the 
news of the world than they were before, and their 
contents have taken a much more versatile scope. The 
increased volume of advertising has brought an accre- 
tion of revenue which enables them to do more work 
and better work and to pay more for it. It is not too 
much to say, perhaps, that in no occupation is the de- 
mand for well-equipped men of expert skill keener. 
The time when ‘‘anybody could do newspaper work’”’ 
is long past. No profession requires a larger accumu- 
lation of professional knowledge, and this volume is ex- 
tending all the time. Back of the volume of profes- 
sional knowledge must be educational equipment, ac- 
cording to the standards of the best newspapers, and 
these standards are being taken up rapidly by papers 
below the rating of the best which aspire to be the best. 
The tendency means, in essence, better service to the 
public; broader, stronger service. It has already help- 


ed to elevate general conditions in civie life and is 
spreading cultural growth in the United States as 


never before. The educational institutions of the eoun- 
try have a duty of the first importance in preparing 
the youth of the land to do its part in this encourag- 
ing development. 

As I take my seat to write, I hold in my hands a 
copy of The New York Times of today. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining some comprehension of the educa- 
tional preparation needed in the newspaper profession, 
a definite set of facts, intertwined with the fabric of 
current life, is far more serviceable than any abstrac- 
tions or generalities which could be assembled. Let us 
take a look at the articles on the first page of The 
Times, beginning at the tops of columns, the leading 
news of the day as The Times interprets it, and ponder 
what they mean in a practical consideration of our 
subject. 

The first article, starting at the left-hand side of the 
page, is a report of the dinner given in honor of 
Charles E. Hughes, former Secretary of State, signal- 
izing alike his return to private life and the services 
which he rendered in public life. It is spangled with 
allusions to foreign affairs, diplomacy and the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Government. These allusions are 
found in the introductory part of the article, in the 
long report of Mr. Hughes’s speech and in the reports 
of the addresses by men assembled to show apprecia- 
tion of his labors, including one of his predecessors in 
the State Department, Elihu Root. 

The second article is a Washington dispatch giving 
an account of an additional cut in taxes drafted by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, together with an explanation of the compara- 
tive meaning of the different reductions which make up 
the total and their bearing on the national finances. 

The third article is a report of a public hearing given 
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in New York City by the State Housing Commission on 
the question of whether or not an extension of the 
emergency rent laws is advisable. It embraces the pres- 
entation of testimony on aspects of the Tenement 
House law and other state legislation, and a considera- 
tion of facts of the general economic situation relating 
to those laws. 

The fourth article is a cable dispatch from London 
announcing the appointment by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury of a committee of cleries as advisers to the 
Church of England on all questions relating to spirit- 
ual healing. It embraces data on ecclesiastical policies 
and procedure. 

The fifth article is an Atlanta dispatch giving an ac- 
count of a dinner there in honor of James J. Walker, 
Mayor-elect of New York City, in which there is much 
discussion of national politics as affected by the effort 
of the New York Democratic organization to obtain the 
basis of an understanding with the Democrats of the 
South. It contains many allusions to current political 
conditions and to political history. 

The sixth article is a local item on the results of the 
expedition sent by the American Museum of Natural 
History to Mongolia, by means of which additional 
fossil eggs of the dinosaur and the skulls of previously 
unknown types of mammals were discovered. This 
article, obviously, is made up largely of data and per- 
tinent comment on developments in biology, archaeol- 
ogy, and kindred sciences. 

The seventh article, the last one in the right-hand 
column on the page, is a Washington dispatch giving a 
full report of the proceedings at the trial by an army 
court-martial of Colonel William Mitchell, as a result 
of his strictures on the National air services. It con- 
tains much material on the organization of the army 
and on conditions in different parts of the world as in- 
volved in the need of adequate aviation equipment. 

What do these articles mean to educators and young 
men receiving education in connection with the back- 
ground that is necessary for those who will enter the 
newspaper profession ? 

We may take up this question from the viewpoints 
of reporting and editing. In the first place, it is im- 
portant to avoid under-estimating the work of a re- 
porter under present conditions—we are not concerned 
in this case with past conditions—and the intellectual 
equipment which is needed for that work. It should 
be borne in mind that virtually everything in the news 
columns of a newspaper, which comprise by far the 
largest part of its contents, is the work of reporters 
primarily, whether in the city where the paper is pub- 
lished or elsewhere. The articles are produced by no 
mysterious automatic process and delivered to the 
paper ready made. 

They are the products of trained observation and or- 
derly thinking by men who must group and classify 
news material in the raw state, culling them from a 
mass of non-significant matter, and who must construct 
from them intelligent and often ably written reports 
for the information of discriminating readers. 

Correspondents in Washington, Chicago, London 
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and Paris are only reporters who are doing their work 
in localities which necessitate printing the results of 
that work under date lines. Nearly all of these corre- 
spondents are former local reporters who have simply 
moved along the line in the evolution of their activities. 
The general European correspondent of The New 
York Times, Mr. Edwin L. James, who has supervision 
of the bureaus of that paper in different capitals, was 
a local reporter doing local work eight years ago. He 
is a college man, was a first class local reporter and is 
now, in my opinion, one of the ablest European corre- 
spondents whom any American paper has had in that 
field in the last twenty-five years. 

If the reporter fails, the paper fails. 
strong shoulders rests the entire structure. 

Now, I ask in all reason, can a blundering, unedu- 
eated, half-educated or amateurish reporter, whether in 
New York, Washington, Atlanta, London or elsewhere, 
do the kind of work that may be seen of all men in the 
different items in The Times which I have enumerated? 
As far as my reading of those items goes, I can detect 
not a single error as to American and European his- 
tory, or polities, statesmanship, economics, natural 
science, ecclesiastical affairs or army organization in 
any of the many statements dealing with those subjects 
which are contained in the seven articles. Not one of 
the articles shows a lack of educational or intellectual 
grasp and some of them exhibit such grasp rather con- 
spicuously. 

The foeus of the news in each article is exactly cor- 
rect, showing that the reporter or correspondent was 
the master of his subject. Not one of them is a routine 
report, a mere catalogue of facts, or of testimony, or 
what not. All are discriminating and analytical, show- 
ing each event in an appropriate setting of accurate, 
general knowledge and thus performing a service for 
the reader which a report that was in the nature of a 
tame chronicle of facts could never perform. 

The English in which these articles are couched is in 
every case clear, vigorous, compact and graceful—an 
almost ideal instrument for the purpose. There is no 
rhetoric or artificiality of device, no waste of words, no 
vulgarism. All this was accomplished in the normal 
work day of a reporter or correspondent, approximate- 
ly seven hours net. 

Next, we may consider the editing. I can observe 
not a single error, or variation from the truth which 
might amount to an error, such as exaggeration, in any 
headline. There is no sensationalism, no playing to the 
galleries, no ill-placed facetiousness. Equally impor- 
tant, there is no dullness or under-statement. Each 
headline is limpidly clear as to meaning, strong and 
vital in expression, ‘‘snappy’’ and interesting, one 
would say, without any sign of a foreed effort. 

The sub-heads are accurate, full of meaning and ap- 
propriately placed. The paragraphing is skillfully 
done. Such inaccuracies as may have crept into the 
original articles, the ‘‘copy,’’ through haste or defects 
of transmission, have apparently been eliminated. If 
anything was not correct in the first place, somebody 
evidently took the trouble to make it correct. 

After this relation of facts concerning the first of 
The Times of current date—no attempt was made to se- 
lect an issue which would exhibit unusually conspic- 
uous virtues—it would seem that the question of how 
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much educational equipment is needed for newspaper 
workers at the present time is answered in a large 
part. To put the answer in direct words, no educa- 
tional equipment which one may possess in the news- 
paper profession is quite enough. A broad general 
education, such as that leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts in a standard college, is the minimum re- 
quirement implied. One need not obtain this educa- 
tion in a college, of course, though that is the best prac- 
tical way, but the young reporter, the embryo editor, 
may obtain it partly or wholly by his own efforts. 

An aspirant in the newspaper field who presents him- 
self to an editor nowadays finds that the lack of a very 
good education is a serious obstacle. Conversely, the 
possession of such an education is the most serviceable 
introduction which the applicant can offer. News- 
papers have reached a stage in the precision of their 
operations in which they feel that they cannot afford to 
take unnecessary chances of doing their work poorly. 
They are always taking chances if they employ unedu- 
cated men. If they employ 
chances are largely reduced. 


educated men, these 


An incident which occurred in The Times office about 
five years ago may be cited. One night a cable dis- 
patch was received at the telegraph desk which gave a 
long account of the proceedings of an important scien- 
tific association in Great Britain. The dispatch, like 
others of its kind, was in ‘‘skeleton ecable,’’ that is, 
small words whose meaning was more or less implied 
were omitted to avoid unnecessary cost and undue bur- 
dening of the wires. 

This dispatch was given to one of the best equipped 
of the copy editors to prepare for publication. He was 
a highly accomplished and well informed man of wide 
newspaper experience, the author of a small shelf-full 
of novels, who had been the editor of an English paper 
in Paris and of a magazine in New York. 

As he proceeded to edit the dispatch, he came to two 
puzzling words. They occurred in the account of the 
annual address by the president of the scientific asso- 
ciation, who gave in that address the results of experi- 
ments he had conducted with two sets of forees, to 
which he gave names coined from the Greek. These 
names, as they appeared in the imperfectly transmitted 
cable dispatch, were approximately an 
katurgy. 

The copy editor, despite his other accomplishments, 
had not studied Greek, just as many A.B.’s of the 
present day who exercise their privileges under the 
elective system of curricula have not studied it. He 
was at his wit’s end to discover the meaning of the two 
words, after consulting works of reference, including 
an unabridged dictionary, in an unproductive search. 
A colleague on the staff of the telegraph desk, observing 
the difficulty, inquired about it and the page of copy 
containing the words was handed to him to examine. 
This colleague had studied Greek and promptly sup- 
plied the information that the words used by the 
scientist were anergy and katergy, by which it was in- 
tended to designate forces working upward and down- 
ward, or forward and backward, respectively. 

The problem being thus solved, the work of the copy 
editors proceeded, and the next morning 7'he 
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had a full and accurate account of the scientific meeting. 








That’s Where My Money Goes—The Quill Fund 


By Ward Neff 


Author’s Note: The editor has asked for something on ‘‘ The 
Condition of the Quill Endowment Fund.’’ That title sounds 
like one appropriately selected for a ‘‘secretary-treasurer.’’ 
[ could dispose of it with one word, ‘‘Excellent.’’ Having 
some responsibilities in connection with the fund, I would 
hardly dare characterize its condition in any other way. Or, 
since the subject sounds like annual statements, trial balances, 
and other statistics, I might give a stack of figures in tabular 
form—which ought to dispose of the question admirably— 
and then produce an article by repeating them. 

Most writers want to limit their subject. I want to unlimit 
mine. Had I the words, I would like to present a true picture 
of what the Quill Endowment means to the Quill itself, to 
Sigma Delta Chi, to Journalism. 

You can’t very well tell the whole story of an endowment 
without using figures. No doubt I will submit plenty of them. 
As I write, however, my thoughts will be chiefly of the future 
for it is there that the glory of the full fruition of the Quill 
Endowment lies. Perhaps my theme should be ‘‘Patience.’’ 
In any event, I cast aside the restrictions of subject imposed 
upon me. My copy will go to the editor without heading. 
Possibly he can find the title which suits. 


RIDE in accomplishment! Sigma Delta Chi has 
eause for it in the figures reflecting the present 
condition of The Quill Endowment Fund and its 
development since it started growing three years 
ago. In November, 1924, the Trustees had $2,000 in 
securities on hand, the amount which the fraternity do- 
nated for the Fund. Today, they are ready with 
sharpened scissors to clip the coupons from more than 
$25,000 worth of investments which they have in their 
custody. Those coupons as they mature in the coming 
fraternity year will mean an income from and an in- 
crease to the fund amounting to approximately $1,600. 
Here are the comparative figures: 











Nov. 5 Nov. 8 Nov. 15 Nov. 18 
1927 1926 1925 1924 
Balance 
Investments... | $25,061.88 | $17,279.38 |$ 9,500.00 |$2,000.00 
CR eistinn in « 278.91 509.12 1,608.35 |......2. 
$25,340.79 |$17,788.50 |$11,108.35 | $2,000.00 
Income 
Interest........ 1,213.51 703.42 558.59 














An accomplishment, indeed, you say, for an organi- 
zation so young; for an organization that as yet de- 
pends chiefly upon the gratuitous services of a few of 
its loyal members for its progress! Indeed, what other 
professional society with similar limitations can point 
to such a record? 

And while this accumulation has been taking place, 
The Quill, previously tottering financially, has been 
given steady revenues, has been issued regularly, has 
had a funetioning circulation department and has end- 
ed each year with a balanced budget. 


Yet it is not a picture of plutoeracy that we should 
paint. Neither The Quill nor Sigma Delta Chi may 
be looked upon as having joined the ranks of contented 
bondholders. Sigma Delta Chi, in acquiring its endow- 
ment fund, has simultaneously added an offsetting lia- 
bility. At present it is obligated to deliver six issues 
of The Quill each year to some 1,425 subscribers for 
the remainder of their lives. Ever will it be thus! 


Each new life subscription will constitute an asset but 
will carry with it a corresponding liability. 

Life subscriptions to The Quill furnish the revenue 
which goes into the Endowment Fund. The Endow- 
ment itself was established solely for the benefit of The 
Quill. ‘Thus the two are mutually interdependent. 
The question of importance regarding the fund is there- 
fore as to its usefulness to The Quill rather than its 
size, although the former must govern the latter. Since 
what the fraternity wants above all else is a representa- 
tive magazine, thoughts will naturally turn to what 
benefit The Quill is getting and will in the future get 
from the fund. 

The visible effects of the Endowment on The Quill 
are to date few, if any. This is natural since no money 
from the Endowment has*been used in producing The 
Quill. This statement involves a distinction which 
should be observed. Money from life subscriptions is 
being used in producing The Quill. Were not $5.00 
taken from every subscription or money provided 
through some other channel, non-existing today, there 
would be no Quill. The remainder of the life subscrip- 
tion, however, comes to the Trustees of the Fund and 
none of it or its income has as yet been used for the 
magazine. 

The invisible effects of the Endowment to date, how- 
ever, are of prime importance. It has established con- 
fidence in the future of The Quill. Uncertain of issue 
formerly, it is now regarded as a permanent institu- 
tion. The officers of the fraternity know that what else 
may betide, the magazine has $25,000 behind it produc- 
ing an annual income. Such a Quill is worth serving! 
Such a Quill is worth developing! The fraternity it- 
self knows this, too, and out of this knowledge comes 
faith in the future. 

What of this future? What will the next few years 
mean to the Endowment? 

Be it said for Sigma Delta Chi that it has been pa- 
tient for results. It has been patient at a time that im- 
patience would have been costly to the future. More 
patience is necessary but our period of accumulating 
is apparently two-thirds past. 

That statement is made, please note, with a slight 
reservation—merely as protection to the writer. Fore- 
casting is always more or less dangerous even though 
in the present case the Endowment seems to reduce The 
Quill future to a mathematical certainty ! 

Again resorting to figures, look these over: 


Endowment Fund Estimates 


1927-28 1928329 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 

Opening 

Balances $25,000.00 $32,916.00 $41.259.00 $52,242.00 $63,717.00 
Life Subscrip- 
, tion Receipts 6,375.00 6,375.00 8,500.00 8,500.00 8,500.00 
nterest 

Income 1,541.00 1,968.00 2,483.00 3,076.00 3,695.00 
Number of 

Life Subs. 1,400 1,825 2,250 2,675 3,100 
Average Interest per 

Subscriber 1.10 1.07 1.10 1.15 1.19 


The first line of figures above represents an estimate 
of the size of the Endowment Fund at the opening of 
each of the next five fiscal years of the fraternity. 
Their accuracy depends on two things: First, that the 
number of initiates and life subseribers continues at the 
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rate of 425 per year. Second, that the Trustees can 
continue to secure the present average interest return 
on investments. Both now seem probable. The re- 
maining lines of the tabulation with a little study 
should be clear. One other explanation is necessary. 
Only the number of life subscribers is taken into con- 
sideration in these figures. The Quill! has at present 
about 1,000 other names on its list. The number of 
these will diminish as the old initiation subscriptions 
expire. Those that remain on the list will be paying 
their own way at $1.00 per year and are therefore un- 
necessary to the above computations. 

The Quill Endowment Fund Trust Agreement pro- 
vides that the principal amount of the Fund may not 
be used. Since income only will be available to The 
Quill, attention will center on the third line of the 
tabulation which shows the expected growth in interest 
receipts over the five years. This reveals that The 
Quill will have available to it an ever increasing amount 
of revenue annually as the years go on. Since as 
shown in the fourth line, the number of subscribers will 
likewise grow, an increase in revenue is not only de- 
sirable but necessary. The income will grow faster, 
however, than the circulation, with the result that is 
apparent from the fifth line of figures, which shows 
that the average income per subscriber after the year 
1928-29 should also constantly increase. Let us as- 
sume that the publication board can spend $1.07 per 
subscriber in 1929. The estimates show that in 1932 it 
can spend $1.19 or twelve cents per subscriber more. 
Furthermore, publication costs per subscriber decrease 
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with increase in the number of magazines printed, so 
there would be an even wider margin than these figures 
indicate. Thus is larger size and greater frequency of 
issue provided for The Quill. 

There remains one question to be answered: ‘‘ When 
will money from the Endowment become available so 
that The Quill may receive the benefit ?’’ 

Technically, the answer is found in the trust agree- 
ment—when the net income of the fund reaches an 
amount equal to that which The Quill would receive 
in any year through the $5.00 direct apportionment 
from life subseriptions. 

The tabulation above reveals another answer. Four 
hundred twenty-five life subscriptions would yield at 
$5.00 each a total direct apportionment to The Quill of 
$2,125. The Endowment income in the year starting 
November, 1929 is estimated at $2,483. It will be 
noted, furthermore, in line three of the figures that 
in that year the ‘‘life subseription receipts’’ increase to 
$8,500. This means that if these estimates hold true 
the direct apportionment of $5.00 will be terminated in 
that year and the full $20.00 life subscription will 
thereafter be paid into the Endowment. 

It means that a short two years hence Sigma Delta 
Chi will have a magazine capable not only of sustaining 
itself entirely from its Endowment but capable of mak- 
ing a growth with each succeeding year. Then will 
The Quill Endowment Fund have real meaning! Then 
will The Quill be secure in its foundation and we hope 
a real factor in American journalism. 


Keister aud the Ionia County “News 


| The Man and His Prize Winning Paper 


|g sale arg was standing out on the brow of 
Fred Keister. 

‘‘T’m going home,’’ he insisted. ‘‘What do you 
mean by putting me in the program after a talk like 
that? I'll get up there and make a dozen mistakes in 
grammar and English before I’ve talked five minutes.”’ 

Keister had been listening to a speaker on the pro- 
cram of the Illinois Press convention who had come 
to Champaign, Ill., from Chicago to tell the Llinois 
editors what was wrong with their don’ts and ain’ts. 
And Keister, winner of the Ben Franklin Award in 
1926 in the National Community Newspaper Contest, 
had heard the talk and wanted to go home. 

Modesty is one of the traits of this country news- 
paper man whose Ionia County (Michigan) News is 
known throughout America. It is a modesty that made 
him withdraw his paper from the state contest in Mich- 
igan after he had taken the cup three times with a 
paper less than five years old—but Keister has a dif- 
ferent explanation for it. 

‘‘T’ve got three youngsters,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
thought a cup apiece ought to be enough for them so I 
dropped out of the Michigan contest.’ 

Keister jokes about his writing ability. He recalls 
the time when he had to be exeused from the examina- 
tions in grammar school in order to get through the 
eighth grade. He recalls, too, that his formal educa- 
tion fell short of that of the University student of to- 


day. But Keister has no reason to stand aside for 
specialists in other lines. He is as great a specialist 
as any for he has won the highest honors given in the 
exacting work of editing and publishing an outstanding 
community newspaper. 

Prof. John Casey, now of the University of Okla- 
homa, picked him for the ‘‘Red Grange’’ position on 
his All-American team of great weekly newspaper men, 
an honor that pleased Keister almost as much as win- 
ning the national award. 

He leads a busy life back home in Ionia, Michigan. 
In addition to his work as editor and publisher he is as- 
sociated with many local and state enterprises. He is 
one of Governor Fred W. Green’s most trusted advisers 
and he played an important part in Green’s elee- 
tion as manager of his publicity. He is manager of 
publicity for the state fair; he is editor of an editorial 
service that goes to every weekly newspaper in the state. 
Of late he has been doubly busy because he has been 
publishing two editions of his paper weekly to take care 
of the large volume of advertising. 

Keister’s paper is different from many weeklies. In 
fact it seems to defy some of the rules for success 
formulated by old-timers. It has no continued story, 
no country correspondence, no society or personal 
column, yet it has grown steadily in circulation. And, 
in spite of its peculiarities, nationally known weekly 
newspapermen such as H. Z. Mitchell, editor ‘of the 
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Bemidji, Minnesota, Sentinel, former president of the 
Minnesota Press Association, and Elmo Seott Watson, 
editor of Publisher’s Auxiliary and feature writer for 
the Western Newspaper Union, rate the Ionia County 
paper ahead of the long-established publications crowd- 
ed with personals like ‘‘ John Brown brought a load of 
hogs to town today,’’ and ‘‘Mrs. Leander Myers enter- 
tained the West End sewing circle last Tuesday. Re- 
freshments were served to nineteen guests. The fol- 
lowing were present, ete.’’ 

Keister used to work by the old formula; he placed 
his faith in names, names, names, for a long time. But 
as his work developed and he began to see new oppor- 
tunities in the field of the country editor and publisher 
he found himself taking a different attitude toward the 
materials that went into his publication. He still ree- 
ognized the value of names but he saw an equal or 
greater value in making each name justify its place in 
terms of general news interest. Let him explain: 

‘*Every publisher is probably wedded to the idea 
that names—names—are all that are needed to make a 
successful newspaper. How many times have you heard 
that the more names you get in a newspaper the better 
the people will like it? I believe that is true too, but 
if that name goes into the paper in a dignified way, 
connected with a dignified and worth while news story 
it will later turn out to be a real benefit to the paper. 

‘*We still believe that it is best to have a small group 
of people located in strategic spots throughout the 
county, who in exchange for the paper and other little 
courtesies will take the trouble to eall us by phone, 
or if they have time to drop us a line regarding real 
news stories. These go in the paper as news stories 
and rare is the week we do not have most of the coun- 
ty represented. In the cities and villages in the county 
we call up the day of going to press and talk with the 
undertaker, or some prominent citizen who we know 
is in touch with things in that community, and from 
them we glean pretty much of everything that has 
taken place or is going on. 

‘‘This year we are making a feature of the school 
news of the entire rural section of the county. The 
teachers in the rural schools are sending in their school 
news each week and judging from the success my son 
is meeting in a cireulation campaign this new field is 
going to develop into quite a gold producing lode. 

‘‘When this school news comes in it is supposed to be 
carefully edited by the city news editor before it is 
turned over to the machines. It is our gesture to re- 
cover some of those who drifted away when we swept 
our rural correspondence into the diseard. School 
news, we find, is generally timely, and in addition we 
are asking the teachers to send us in anything from 
their district that is worth a news story. 

‘‘Without any effort on our part the circulation 
grew from around 2,000 in 1921, to as high as 2,900 
in 1925. Then we eut away four or five hundred who 
were in arrears. Since this spring we have added over 
a thousand names to our circulation in a campaign that 
to say the least has been spasmodic, the youngest mem- 
ber of the household having a whole lot of social obliga- 
tions that has taken more than a considerable amount 
of his time. However, only last week, he suddenly 
grew serious and added 89 to the list in five days of 
canvassing. 

‘‘In the city we have about 700 subscribers. Per- 
haps not as many as we should have, but we hope to im- 
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prove that condition later when the weather will close 
down our rural work. 

**Last spring we changed from a weekly to twice-a- 
week. We now publish on each Tuesday and Friday 
morning. Our papers go out on every mail route in 
the county at the same time. I would not advise any 
of you to change to twice-a-week unless forced to do so. 
We would not have made the change had not the big 
editions issued during last fall and winter given rise to 
the story that our paper was too big to read at a single 
sitting. This, we knew, was not so, but the rumor con- 
tinued and in a moment of panic we capitulated. 

‘*But what we have encountered in extra work of 
getting out two editions had been made up in increased 
satisfaction from our readers who seem to think that 
splitting up the news twice-a-week makes it just right. 
In going to the double edition we lost our ‘‘cent-a- 
pound’’ mailing privileges for the city of Ionia, we 
now have to pay one cent for each paper sent out, or 
$1.04 a year in postage alone. We raised the price of 
subseription to $2.00 a year and the daily went back to 
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**Undoubtedly the twice-a-week is the better system, 
but it keeps somebody chained down on Sunday when 
lots of news has been breaking over Saturday and Sun- 
day that must be ready for the machines the first thing 
Monday morning.’’ 

How Keister started his famous paper is best told in 
his own words: ‘‘Before coming to Ionia my experi- 
ence had been confined to that in a little country town, 
one of the smallest to boast a newspaper. Many of my 
friends told me that I was undertaking a job that was 
doomed to failure when I established the Ionia County 
News, and I must plead guilty to having had a lot of 
‘sinking spells’ during the first few months. Added 
to my difficulties was the growing sentiment, fostered 
largely by the daily newspapers, that the day of the 
old-fashioned weekly had passed. The World War had 
much to do with the belief that the day of the old-fash- 
ioned weekly had passed. In the days when the boys 
from every neighborhood all over the country were 
writing glorious and imperishable history on the blood- 
soaked fields of France, it is true that the fathers and 
mothers of this nation cried out for news of their boys 
morning, noon, and night, and looked to the daily news- 
papers to fill that need. But the war ended, the boys 
eame back home, and in the quietude that followed 
people again turned to some of the old-fashioned things 
of prewar days, the weekly newspaper among them. I 
believe I was among the first to discover the swinging 
tide of sentiment I went out along the country lanes 
and talked with the people who lived there. I sought 
their advice and later their subscriptions, and so well 


‘ had I guessed, that in a single-handed subscription 


campaign of less than three months I began publication 
of the News with a list very close to 2,000 subscribers. 

**T was over the first hurdle. Then what to do next. 
What could I give them in the way of a weekly news- 
paper selling at 1.50 a year alongside a daily news- 
paper at $2.00? It was then I decided to strike out 
into new fields, although much of this, I admit, was 
slow in coming. 

‘‘The first thing decided upon, and we have never 
changed that policy, was to devote the entire paper to 
news of Ionia county. Only on rare occasions have we 
stepped outside of this, and then there was a local 
angle that in some way tied the story up to the local 
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field. We made our entire front page up of the lead- 
ing events of the county each week, and never have we 
deviated from that policy. We cut out the personal, 
the society and other purely personal mention depart- 
ments. At first we carried a staff of country corre- 
spondents, but gradually they passed from us except in 
two or three of the larger villages in the county. In 
time even the old time institution of continued story 
was laid away on the shelf. 

‘*We were pioneering in a new field, and like pio- 
neers of history naturally must have made some mis- 
takes. Before casting aside our country correspond- 
ents we made a careful check on the kind of matter 
they were sending in. We found that at least four- 
fifths of it was an insult to the intelligence of our read- 
ers for us to publish as news. At the most it only rep- 
resented a small part of the news events of that par- 
ticular neighborhood, and in most eases was confined 
entirely to the correspondent’s family, or else her 
closest circle’of friends. Much of the stuff they sent in 
was just plain dribble—little items of neighbors going 
across the road to a noonday meal, or of a couple fami- 
lies exchanging night-time visits. And the worst of it 
was the items were from two to three weeks old when 
they finally appeared in print. 

‘Now comes the rub. Certainly we lost subscribers, 
because they complained there was no longer any news 
from their neighborhood. I presume we are still losing 
some. But there is a brighter side to the picture. We 
found after a couple of years that we were gaining a 
reputation for having more news in our paper than our 
competitor ; but that was not really so, it only appeared 
that way because every item we published was of inter- 
est to the entire county, consequently was read by every 
subscriber, instead of being passed over as correspond- 
ence that did not relate to his own particular neighbor- 
hood.’’ | 

The importance of the weekly newspaper is a matter 
of concern to Mr. Keister. ‘‘I believe the men and 
women publishing a good clean country newspaper are 
engaged in one of the most splendid of all missions in 
life,’’ he says. 

‘*There have been many lean years for country pub- 
lishers, lean years that were discouraging in many 
ways, but the editors hung resolutely to their tasks 
until today I know of no elass of citizens that appear 
more prosperous, more intelligent, more interested in 
the big things of life than they are. 

‘“‘The weekly newspaper today is being recognized 
for its real worth. It has taken a commanding position 
in Michigan and other states and its leaders are being 
consulted upon many important issues. The editor of 
the home town paper is slowly but surely taking his 
place as a real power in the community. He is enjoy- 
ing the same degree of prosperity as the town merchant 
and the town banker and he no longer is forced to take 
his meek and lowly way down the village street. 

‘‘The country newspaper that they told you just fol- 
lowing the war was on its way to extinction, is growing 
more powerful every day. National advertisers are be- 
ginning to realize this and millions are being and will 
be spent in the advertising columns of the country 
press. Under this rising sun of influence the country 
editor is becoming a better business man. He is con- 
ducting his business of publishing a newspaper in the 
same manner that the banker or the merchant runs his 
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business. Much of this he has learned from his press 
association, including the wisdom of cooperation with 
his brother publishers. He no longer maligns his 
neighbor, just because he happens to be in the same 
business, nor does he cut his prices in order to get work. 
In the six years that I have published the Ionia County 
News I have worked hand in hand with my daily 
brother. We have traded everything we have to trade, 
almost our shirts, and we have found that it paid. We 
protect each other against the ‘Fly-by nights,’ the price 
shopper and the dead beats. No two brothers could 
have been nearer, nor have worked in closer harmony. 
All of that has meant for a peaceful, prosperous and 
constantly growing community. 

‘*The power of the country press is growing. It will 
continue to grow just as long as the guiding hands be- 
hind it keep it worthy. In a world made sick by a 
pleasure crazed crowd of thrill seekers the country 
editor is standing as a rock by day and a pillar of fire by 
night. Around him whirls and eddies the flotsam and 
jetsam of humanity. He sees the Constitution of the 
United States openly flayed by the wet press of the 
great industrial centers of the nation, but he goes upon 
his way, certain that in the end reason and an awaken- 
ed publie conscience will prevail.’’ 

Keister is a strong advocate of careful preparation 
for the practice of journalism and looks with favor on 
the schools of journalism located at the larger univer- 
sities. He has a word of advice for future editors and 
reporters : 

**Tf you are going to be a country publisher or editor 
for God’s sake be true to the principles of the Fourth 
Estate that has made our part the greatest power for 
publie decency in the world, hardly excepting that of 
the church. 

‘No mystery surrounds the operation of a good news- 
paper. It is not a hard task to make a paper readable. 
Behind the right kind of suecess in the weekly field 
must lie the desire to be of real service to your. ecom- 
munity. When you go to work vou will have a hard 
time to keep your eve off the eash hox—the ring of the 
eash register will always be musie in vour ears, but if 
the eall to hnumanitv is unnermost you ean go serenely 
forward, confident that where you are serving most the 
reward will be greatest. 

*‘Tf you ever start a country newspaper don’t get the 
mistaken idea that you have been called upon as a see- 
ond Moses to lead the children of Israel out of the 
wilderness. Don’t go about with a superior air, think- 
ing that upon your shoulders rests the wisdom of the 
Don’t be criticizing your city, county, state 
and national officials. Join with them in their work 
and the result will be amazing. 

‘*Don’t be afraid of mixing comment with your news 
stories for the more you humanize the news of your lo- 
eality the more you will have a leveling influence in that 
community. Don’t be stingy with your praise—it is our 
aim never to let a newspaper go to press without con- 
taining a lot of kind things about our friends and neigh- 
bors. Like the mother who overlooks the limp of her 
lame child you will find you can accomplish far more 
through helpful criticism than you ean by setting fault- 
finding as the masthead and condemning without rea- 
son the works of others. 

‘*You can make a paper readable by the simplest of 
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all philosophies, the Golden Rule of ‘doing unto others 
as you would have them do by you.’ Put your house 
in order and determine to live by the side of the road 
and be a friend to man. 

- “Browning, in his beautiful story of Ivan Ivanovitch, 
tells how the humble wood chopper of the forest, hear- 
ing the story of the faithless mother who threw her 
children to the wolf pack to save her own miserable 
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self, caught up his axe and with a single blow cleft her 
skull. Humble, a serf, yet he knew that in the greatest 
hour that could come to motherhood she had betrayed 
the mothers of all ages. 

‘There are sacred trusts for country publishers to- 
day. We must not falter in our duty. Although the 
world sings in madness around our heads we must con- 
tinue to go forward in the great mission of restoration.’’ 





and Pleasures 


By Henry T. Claus 


(y of the things which troubles me most is the 
dwindling political and social influence of news- 
papers in general and of editorial pages in particular. 
I do not yearn for the return of the days of Horace 
Greeley or Henry Watterson and the old-time personal 
journalism when the readers of newspapers never knew 
what they thought until they had read their favorite 
newspaper, but I do wish that a larger percentage of 
our readers today were not only able to think but were 
willing to think. I would like to have people greet one 
another with ‘‘Did you read what the Globe said about 
that?’’ instead of the present day salutation, ‘‘Did you 
see Mutt and Jeff last night ?’’ 

In a sense the changed situation today is our own 
fault. As the result of a craving for tremendous cir- 
culations and directly through such agencies as comic 
strips, photographs, good, bad and indifferent, the blaz- 
ing headlines, we have appealed to man’s primitive in- 
stinets to such an extent that those who have civilized 
instinets are in danger of losing the use of them and 
those who haven’t them will never get them. Today 
men want to learn through the eye rather than through 
the brain and we are encouraging them in that desire. 

Of humor in our newspapers, there can, of course, be 
no criticism. The newspaper without it is not human 
and fails utterly to mirror human life. But I do insist 
that nothing better illustrates the tendencies of the 
times or the changing newspaper constituencies than 
the fact that the humor which is thought to appeal to 
the people today is the kind which reaches its climax 
when one man crowns another with a bucket of water 
or hits him in the eye with a ten pound rock. Any- 
thing to sell papers apparently is the rule of the day. 
But it’s a poor rule and always was a poor rule. Let 
us not forget that the same rule, slightly modified to 
suit different conditions, once obtained in business, but 
was sent to the scrap heap where it belonged when it 
was discovered that while it might yield temporary 
profits, it was a dead loss in the long run. 

There was a statement recently that the amount of 
space devoted to editorials today is about one-third of 
what used to be devoted to that purpose. The decrease 
in the number of persons reading editorials is at least 
as large. Probably the decrease in the number of those 
paying attention to editorials or using them as a guide 
for their own thoughts is even greater. I cannot be- 
lieve that this is a wholesome trend in our national life. 
We need more men who will think. We don’t care 
especially what they think as long as they think. We 
don’t care what their convictions are as long as they 
have convictions. What we must regard as distinctly 


menacing is the prospect that the numerically dominant 
group of Americans will know every sordid fact there is 
to know about a murder case and be up to the minute 
on slap-stick comedy, but be entirely ignorant of the 
great principles which determine our national, interna- 
tional, and economic policies. Our system of govern- 
ment presupposes an intelligent, thinking, interested 
electorate. Without it, it functions badly or not at all. 

There are those who say that the reason that edito- 
rials are not read is that they are not worth reading. 
That statement may be true but if it is true today it 
was equally true fifty years ago because the quality of 
editorial pages generally is as high now as ever it was. 
Of course, there is some loose thinking. There’s bound 
to be when human life has become so involved that not 
even the anthropologists understand it and our country 
so large and diverse in its sectional interests that the 
most hardened and habitual traveler is unable to paint 
a complete picture. There is no need of going far 
afield for examples. If you want it, for instance, I'll 
concede that the Eastern newspapers, almost unanimous 
in their editorial opposition to the MeNary-Haugen 
Bill, lacked a real comprehension of the situation in the 
agricultural districts of the Middle West and failed 
dismally in their attempt to analyze the emotions of the 
people of that section. But in return for that admis- 
sion, I want a concession from you. I want you to 
grant the thesis, which I know is sound, that nothing 
was ever quite so generally misunderstood in the country 
at large as the Massachusetts case of Saceo-Vanzetti. 
No good can come from a further discussion of this mat- 
ter but the idea prevalent in distant places, that Mas- 
sachusetts thirsted for the blood of two men simply be- 
cause they were radicals, is too ridiculous and fantastic 
to be entertained for a moment. The men were tried, 
convicted and executed in a judicial and not a political 
way. That so large a portion of the press thought 
otherwise is a noxious tribute to the power of prop- 
aganda and an example of the damage that can follow 
the spread of misinformation. 

To any owner of a paper, to any editor’, the editorial 
page offers a rare opportunity, not only the oppor- 
tunity to perform constructive public service but the 
opportunity and perhaps the only opportunity to make 
his newspaper different from other newspapers. Think 
over the papers you know and see how much alike they 
are. The Associated Press dispatches are the same for all, 
the cable dispatches often cover identical ground with 
the Associated Press, the local news is not vastly dif- 
ferent, except in wording; syndicate features not only 
look alike but frequently are alike in content, and in 
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the same city the advertisements are the same. In 
short, barring typography, which is a mechanical mat- 
ter, the editorial page is the only place where it is pos- 
sible for a newspaper to gain a real individuality. And 
if there is one thing more than another that newspapers 
need in these days of standardization, it is that same 
individuality. The way we are heading now, with con- 
solidations here and working agreements there, it won’t 
be long before the various strings of newspapers, tak- 
ing a leaf from the chain groceries and drug stores, will 
identify themselves as the little papers with the red 
front or at ‘‘the sign of the golden kettle.’’ 

Do we realize what is happening in the industry of 
which we are a part? Do we realize that in spite of the 
fact that the population of the country is growing at 
the rate of millions a year, the number of daily news- 
papers is steadily declining. The fact, in itself. while 
it might cause surprise, would not be a matter for con- 
eern. Each one of us, without much effort, can think 
of some newspapers which could be spared without any 
serious detriment to the morals, intelligence or culture 
of the nation. But that kind is not the kind that is 
disappearing. That kind is the kind which thrives and 
prospers. The papers which are being forced out of 
existence are the papers we have been accustomed to re- 
gard as substantial journals, representative of the 
spirit of our common country, upholders of our com- 
mon traditions and appealing to our better instincts. 

According to the census of manufactures, issued 
within a week by the United States Bureau of Com- 
meree, and covering the period through 1925, the num- 
ber of daily newspapers in this country decreased from 
2,271 in 1923 to 2,116 in 1925. In a few states, notably 
the two Dakotas, there were gains of one or two news- 
papers but beyond that, with the exception of Florida 
and North Carolina, the loss was spread evenly through- 
out the country. Meanwhile, despite the fact of the 
fewer newspapers, total circulation inereased by just 
about 2,000,000. Of course we are still far from any- 
thing like monopolistic control of the press of the land 
but the farther we stay away from it, the better it will 
be for the profession, for the readers and the well-being 
of the country. 

But I do not want to pose as an apostle of gloom. 
There are too many good omens to justify any such at- 
titude. It may be noted for one thing that the number 
of weekly newspapers, instead of decreasing as is the 
ease of the dailies, has increased from 5,903 in 1923 to 
6,435 in 1925, and, their circulation has grown by ap- 
proximately 3,000,000. That is a condition that should 
be cause for rejoicing. If the daily newspaper is the 
superstructure of journalism, then the country weekly 
is the foundation upon which the whole profession is 
built. It was first in the field and today it is as it was 





California chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
has ventured into the practical field of 
journalism in an attempt to furnish use- 
ful information on editing and manag- 


came from the printer late in 
and work is progressing on the second 
issue of the magazine at present. 

The actual circulation of the 
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in the beginning—clean, readable, dependable, and ever 
alive to its responsibility to the community. It is what 
every paper aspires to and what many claim to be but 
seldom are—a newspaper that can be taken into any 
home. Any newspaper man who fails to recognize its 
sterling qualities or the debt the profession owes it for 
its pioneering is lacking not only in good taste, but in a 
sense of justice and fairness. 

There are other signs that progress is being made 
along wholesome lines. The absolute faking of news 
stories that was not uncommon fifteen or twenty years 
ago has been practically outlawed. The insistence on 
truth and accuracy, not only in reporting, but in adver- 
tising, is more pronounced than ever before. Here and 
there is still a newspaper which lives by what amounts 
to blackmail. But generally it does not long survive, 
largely because other newspapers, having gotten over 
the idea that certain ethics should keep them from 
speaking evil of a contemporary, do not hesitate to tell 
the truth about it in places where the telling will do 
the most good. Let the good work go on. If there are 
snakes in the profession, the quicker they are seotched 
the better. 

Whenever any doubting Thomas asks me to point 
out a definite advance that our profession has made, | 
refer him to the financial pages and ask him to answer 
his question for himself. We can all remember the 
days when it was the popular notion—not without rea- 
son, be it said—that the financial news was printed 
merely to boom some stockbroker’s game and generally 
a shady game at that. Those days are gone and they 
can never return. Practically every newspaper with 
which I am acquainted secrutinizes most carefully both 
the financial news and the financial advertising which 
comes to it. Today there are few harbors of refuge for 
the wildeat promoter and the oily specimen who seek to 
use the newspapers for their own fraudulent purposes. 
Measured in no matter what terms, this condition rep- 
resents progress. Measured in terms of increased pub- 
lie confidence in us and our product, it represents a 
gain of the utmost importance to the entire profession. 

To an audience of this character, it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak of the obligation which each one of us 
owes to society. But every so often, when I feel that I 
am not taking my duties too seriously, I find a certain 
strength in reminding myself of the responsibility 
which both law and custom have imposed upon us. In 
the Constitution of the United States, the paragraph 
guaranteeing the freedom of the press singles us out 
from the vast majority of our fellowmen. It is a dis- 
tinction which puts us peculiarly on our honor. May 
we never betray the confidence that the founders of the 
republie were determined should forever be the. judg- 
ment of all citizens upon us and our work. 


October, The Northwestern chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi has started plans for its an- 


High nual gridiron banquet, which is the big- 


ing high school publications to the staffs 
of California’s many high school papers 
and annuals. 

The venture takes the form of a six- 
teen page magazine published twice a 
semester. It is called the High School 
Journalist, a clearing house for editors 
and managers. Volume one, number one, 


School Journalist includes over 1200 high 
schools in the state. At present the 
chapter is not trying to reach beyond 


‘the state in its attempt to help the bud- 


ding journalists. 

The magazine is devoted to a diseus- 
sion of practical problems which high 
school students encounter when they edit 
or manage a high school publication. 


gest event of the chapter and one of the 
most important at the university. 

The rejuvenation of the fraternity was 
effected last spring, with the election of 
new officers, and the pledging of many 
new men. The gridiron banquet was suc 
cessfully managed by the recruits, who 
will be veterans at the job this year. 











The Progress of the Personnel Bureau 


By John 


The Personnel Bureau was created at a meeting of 
the Executive Council of Sigma Delta Chi in June, 
1925 for the purpose of assisting members of Sigma 
Delta Chi to find the positions for which they are best 
fitted and to supply editors and publishers with high- 
grade men. Today, with an enrollment of 250 men, 
160 of whom are actively in search of employment, the 
bureau is in a position to offer, and is offering, em- 
ployers an efficient service. 

While the bureau is not yet out of its organization 
period, the past year has been one of progress. In 
January the bureau was transferred to Chicago where 
its central location has enabled it to serve remote sec- 
tions more expeditiously. 

Since January, sixteen men have been placed through 
the efforts of the bureau and will pay service fees 
amounting to approximately $450. This will be clear 
gain as the enrollment fee of one dollar has been suf- 
ficient to defray operating costs of the bureau even 
though the existing printed forms and stationery of 
the bureau were of a necessity discarded when the bu- 
reau was transferred to Chicago. 

Sigma Delta Chi men are beginning to appreciate the 
service of the bureau, and enrollments are on the in- 
crease. Since January, 113 men have registered with 
the bureau, and inquiries are coming in daily. It 
should be only a question of a short time until every 
Sigma Delta Chi will enroll with the bureau as soon as 
he is initiated. 

Through an exchange of space arrangement with 
The Quill, the Personnel Bureau is now carrying a 
three-inch advertisement in Editor and Publisher, New 
York, New York; The United States Publisher, Spring- 
field, Illinois; and the Western Newspaper, Los An- 
geles, California. These, together with the advertis- 
ing in The Quill, at present furnish the source of most 
of the inquiries for men. Notices of openings have 
reached the bureau from all sections of the United 
States, as well as England. All inquiries have been 
acted upon at once. Employers are finding the bu- 
reau’s service valuable, and when once served, state 
that they will depend on the bureau to fill future open- 
ings for them. Alumni in the position of employers 
ean do much in the way of notifying the bureau of 
prospective openings. 

Where possible an arrangement has been made with 
registrants to accept the more pressing notices by tele- 
graph. This, together with the inauguration of air 
mail service, materially shortening the time between 
distant points, has greatly speeded up the bureau’s 
service and has served to put the eastern and western 
sections practically on a parity with the central states. 

The bureau is not without competition in this field, 
and instances have occurred where the bureau has suc- 
ceeded in placing men when other agencies were al- 
ready at work on the opening. 

The average of the minimum wage required by the 
160 active registrants is $41.75. This is considerably 
above the average of the beginning wage of the men 
placed, and as a consequence the bureau at times has 
some difficulty in interesting men in some of the lesser 
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openings. However, the bureau was able to place sev- 
eral men in positions paying $50 per week and better. 

The many commendatory letters from registrants 
lead one to believe that the bureau is performing a 
worth while service to Sigma Delta Chi aside from its 
consideration as a possible means of support of a cen- 
tral office for the fraternity. 

Members of the Executive Council of Sigma Delta 
Chi are to be commended for their assistance to and 
cooperation with the bureau in its efforts during the 


past year. 
Statement of the Operations of the 
PERSONNEL BUREAU 
January 1, 1927 to November 1, 1927 




















Reecipts— 
Received from registration fees.... $113.00 
Received from service fees........ 257.03 
Received from National Treasurer 128.93 $498.96 
Disbursements— 
UE POGUES oo 0.0 vues occviceney eee 
OE WEEE echasvcdcccedcerunenet 47.50 
ST ED oa kes i cencentueseues 6.59 $ 78.93 
Total remitted to National Secretary 370.03 
On deposit in Drovers Trust & Sav- 

SRGREMOE, wip bas.s's.0'09bavebadate 48.34 
Due from National Treasurer (Oc- 

OE GUNES) ohne s Scawee abe 1.66 $498.96 

Income Account 

Revenue— 

Received from registration fees...........$113.00 

Received from service fees ...........e0+:. 257.03 $370.03 
Expenditures— 

WE ED. 6 navn cccasckdeeasnhebeiewses $ 24.84 

TEU DUE odie nis cd incngeness bean eee 47.50 

Pe DN chs tkhkids ove cau neneeecane 6s 6.59 

Due from National Treasurer (October ex- 

WOE) phe eins ce cine snavienensedves be 1.66 $ 80.59 
Net difference (gain for period)........... 289.44 
Due in service fees (approximate)......... 185.00 

Bureau Statistics 
Number of active registrants..............+26. 161 
Number of inactive registrants (still entitled to 
BOTVIOS) cccccecescveccccosscesoceecescescece 76 


Number paying fees, but registration incomplete 13 


DOO 6 eiinn obs vbw ds odes ctceadesdatevdvdeniavs 250 
Number of men placed since January........... 16 
Number of inquiries for men to fill positions..... 51 





Five well known Sigma Delta Chis who have died during the 
past year were remembered in the annual Service of Remem- 
brance Ceremony at the convention, November 15. The five: 

Don Mellett, Indiana chapter, editor of the Canton, Ohio, 
Daily News. 

Morrison R. Toomer, Oklahoma chapter, editor of the Fort 
Worth, Texas, Press. 

Peter Burtness, North Dakota chapter, editor of a weekly 
paper in North Dakota and Llinois. 

George P. Stone, Montana chapter, reporter of the Chicago 
Daily News, son of Prof. A. L. Stone, head of the Montana 
department of journalism. 

Dr. Charles Heald Weller, Iowa chapter, head of the School 
of Journalism, University of Iowa. 
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What Price Editorial Puffs? 


By Charles L. Allen 


T has long been the contention of certain country 

editors that the editorial ‘‘puffs’’ and flowers in 
news stories were an aid to the paper commercially. 
To determine the value of editorial comment in the 
weekly paper rather than to accept these views on faith 
I made a study of 100 American weekly newspapers 
published in 43 states and representing in a general 
way the status of the weekly papers of the entire coun- 
try. By analyzing the papers for both commercial suc- 
cess and percentage of news with comment and by mak- 
ing comparisons I was able to get evidence on the value 
of editorial comment in the news. 

What I mean by editorial comment can best be il- 
lustrated by a few examples. This item is from the 
Markville, (Minn.) Enterprise Messenger. 

**Chester Munson returned Wednesday and will re- 
main at home for the winter. Chester is a good man 
for the Markville band and we are glad to have him 
back again.’’ 

This one is from the Centralia Fireside Guard, Cen- 
tralia, Mo. 

‘*This community is saddened by the death of Oliver 
Davis, better known as ‘Bogie.’ He passed away at 
the Audrain hospital at five o’clock on Monday, Aug- 
ust 31st. He will be greatly missed by one and all.”’ 

This was taken from the Cambridge Sentinel, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

‘They come high, these jovial ones, who know little 
of the theory of public economies, yet by sheer nerve 
make a blithe assurance pass for practical wisdom. 

‘*The primary is the first move in the citizen’s course 
of publie education. Where all pay the bills it is only 
common prudence to see to it that the right people con- 
tract them. Think it over.”’ 

Many more examples could be given but they are 
similar to these in tone and content. 

You will want to know before the final results are 
given, first, that a fair measure of determining com- 
mercial success was used, and secondly that an accurate 
and fair measure of editorial comment was made. To 
indicate these two things it is necessary to tell you 
something of the method of procedure. 

The papers used in this study were chosen from the 
many submitted in the national weekly newspaper con- 
test held at the University of Illinois last year at the 
time of the meeting of this association. These papers 
ranged in size from 4 pages to 24 pages. Two issues of 
each paper were secured and one representative issue 
was chosen for the analysis. This precaution was taken 
in order that no paper should be a special edition but 
simply a regular issue. The papers were not chosen 
deliberately ; they were picked at random, some being 
prize winners of last year and some being publications 
that perhaps were never noticed. 

The 100 papers were first read through completely 
and thoroughly, every word in every news story, per- 
sonal item, or advertisement being read in order that 
the parts of the paper could be classified. Whenever a 
word, phrase, clause, paragraph or article that because 
of ‘‘color’’ or comment could not be sent over the wire 
in an Associated Press dispatch was found, it was mark- 


ed as being as example of editorial comment. These 
examples were later clipped out of the paper and past- 
ed on a separate sheet. In reading the paper through, 
the purely local news, news with a local angle, foreign 
advertising, national advertising and total advertising 
of all kinds were marked and later measured. In ad- 
dition to this the total amount of display advertising 
and the number of inches of editorial comment in the 
news were measured and recorded. The percentage of 
purely local news, that is, news about affairs strictly 
within the territory of the paper and of greatest inter- 
est only to those who lived in the local community, 
which contained comment was determined and the re- 
sults recorded. The foregoing information together 
with other data such as the number of pages, column 
dimensions, arrangement of pages, and other facts 
which would aid in elassifying the papers was placed 
on a separate sheet, which was designated a data sheet. 

It was with these facts that the tables were made 
from which the final indications came. In addition to 
determining the per cent of purely local news con- 
taining comment and the per cent of news from outside 
sources containing comment, this comment was also 
classified according to its tone and content. 

First let us consider the classification of comment. 

Since each piece of comment was different in wording 
from every other piece of comment it was useless to at- 
tempt to classify comment according to the words used. 
The classification was therefore made according to pur- 
pose rather than word content; for instance, it was pos- 
sible and reasonable to place together all of the ex- 
amples of comment that did a certain thing such as 
praising a local living man or a local institution. This 
classification was for the purpose of determining what 
the comment did rather than what it actually said. 

If time permitted it would be better to give the com- 
plete classification but in the time allotted I can only 
give a summary of the results. There were in the one 
hundred papers analyzed 2,166 examples of editorial 
comment in the news columns. This means only that 
various types of editorial comment occurred that num- 
ber of times. Sometimes the comment was a_ word, 
sometimes a phrase, sometimes a clause, and in 107 in- 
stances it consisted of entire articles which were edi- 
torial in tone and content. These articles were there- 
fore such complete editorials that no part of them 
could be set aside as news free from editorial comment. 

A better idea of the classification of comment ean 
perhaps be gained by an account of what the ‘‘aver- 
age’’ paper, if there were such a thing, would contain. 
This average was determined by the frequency of oc- 
eurrence of different kinds of comment. , The average 
paper would contain: 

1. Two or three reflections or after thoughts by the 
editor. 
2. Two or three paragraphs of reader advertising, not 
labelled, in the news column. 
3. Comment in praise of a local man, twice. 
4. Comment speaking for the public or some part of 
it, onee or twice. 
More than one editorial sentence or paragraph. 
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6. More than one article entirely editorial in tone and 

content. 

7. Generally one piece of comment drawing a conclu- 

sion or making an assumption. 

8. One or two pieces of comment either: 

a. In praise of local musicians, singers, dancers, 
ete., or 

b. Giving advice, suggestions or commands to do 
something. 

9. One or two pieces of comment either : 

a. In praise of a local woman, or 
b. Predicting suecess for someone or something. 
10. One either: 
a. In praise of a local institution, or 
b. In praise of a local meeting, dance and like sub- 
jects. 
11. Generally one either : 
a. In praise of the country, county, roads, climate, 
or 
b. In praise of men and women in obituaries. 
12. Generally one either: 
a. In praise of a dinner, banquet or eats of some 
kind, or 
b. In praise of a home talent play, theatrical or 
pageant. 
13. One either: 
a. In praise of a party, social gathering, and like 
subjects or 
b. In praise of a program, or 
ce. In praise of a sermon or talk. 
14. One either: 
a. In praise of a sport, game, and like subjects or 
b. Expressing regret or disappointment, or 
ce. Extending praise and congratulations in wed- 
ding stories. 
15. One either: 
a. Expressing welcome or pleasure, or 
b. Urging the public to attend something, or 
e. In praise of flowers, decorations, or 
d. In praise of gifts, and like subjects. 
16. One either: 
a. Wishing success to friends or to those who leave, 
or 
b. In praise of young people or children, or 
ce. Expressing hope that a certain thing will result, 
or 
d. Expressing and extending sympathy. 
17. One either: 
a. Of adverse or destructive criticism to someone 
or something, or 
b. In praise of a dress or wedding gown, or 
ce. In praise of a non-local man, or 
d. In praise of horses, cows, or other domesticated 
animals. 
18. One example of comment on some miscellaneous 
subject not in this classification. 

The average paper would therefore have various 
kinds of comment appearing in its news columns more 
than 21 times. The various kinds of comment might all 
occur in one long story or they might be scattered 
throughout the paper in 21 different stories and briefs. 

A word count was made using only the examples of 
news with editorial comment to determine how many 
times certain adjectives and adverbs were used in an 
editorial sense. Whenever these words appeared in 
quotations or in any other sense they were not counted. 
Adjectives and adverbs were used in an editorial sense 
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1,134 times in the one hundred papers. This makes a 
seemingly low average of about 11 per paper but it al- 
so shows that much of the comment encountered con- 
sisted of more than single words. Many of the adjec- 
tives here classified were also used editorially in 
phrases, clauses, sentences and paragraphs of comment. 

A comparison of the average per cents of comment 
in purely local news was next made to determine 
what sized papers had the largest per cents of com- 
ment. When all of the papers were used there 
appeared no consistent tendency for either large 
or small papers to have a greater per cent of local news 
with comment. When the extremes were disregarded 
and only the 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14, page groups were used 
there appeared a consistent tendency for larger papers 
to have a smaller per cent of local news with comment. 
These results can probably be accounted for by the 
fact that the extremely small and extremely large 
papers were so few in number that a true average for 
the group could not be determined. 

Interesting results were further clarified by means 
of a bar graph showing the number of papers 
having various per cents of local news with com- 
ment. Only three papers out of the one hundred 
were found that had absolutely no news with editorial 
comment or advertising, but by far the majority of 
papers had a low per cent of comment. Only thirty- 
six papers had more than 10% of local news with com- 
ment, and if 19% were taken as the approximate medi- 
um there were 11 papers above the medium and 88 pa- 
pers below the medium. The majority of papers there- 
fore had less than 10% of local news with comment. The 
range in per cents of local news with comment was 
from 38% high to 0% low. There was only one paper 
that had 38% of its local news with comment. These 
results would indicate that most of the papers had a 
reasonably low per cent of local news with comment. 

A tally of the per cents of news from outside sources, 
which included general news articles and country cor- 
respondence, containing comment was made and, con- 
trary to expectations, was found to be 0 or so small 
that no comparison was possible. Seventy-five of the 
one hundred papers had no news from outside sources 
which contained comment and the comment found in 
the other 25 was generally so small as not to admit of 
a comparison. This would indicate that most of the 
comment in weekly newspapers occurred in stories of 
purely local interest which were written by the editor 
or some member of the reportorial staff of the paper. 

To determine the commercial success of the various 
papers a comparison of the per cents of local news with 
comment was made together with a comparison of the 
foreign advertising, national advertising, total display 
advertising and total advertising of all kinds earried. 
The hypothesis started with was that every newspaper 
which is run on a business basis is dependent to a large 
extent on advertising as a source of revenue. To facili- 
tate the making of such comparisons the data was taken 
from the data sheets and placed in tables which would 
show at a glance the number of the paper, the per cent 
of local news with comment, the amounts of foreign, na- 
tional, total display, and total advertising of all kinds. 

Due to the fact that only one hundred papers were 
used in this study it was impossible to make compari- 
sons between groups of less than twenty-five and get 
any significant results. The papers were accordingly 
divided into quartiles, groups of 25 papers in each 
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group and the comparisons were made between the 
first and last quartiles or between the 25 papers hav- 
ing the highest per cents of local news with comment 
and the 25 papers having the lowest per cents of local 
news with comment. 

The amounts of foreign advertising carried by the 25 
papers highest in comment and the 25 papers lowest in 
comment were chosen for the first comparison. This 
was done with the idea in mind that it would be more 
expedient to make comparisons of certain kinds of ad- 
vertising before comparing the total advertising. It so 
happened that the results of the comparison of the 
amounts of foreign advertising were the exact opposite 
of any of the other results obtained but this in itself 
proved something about foreign advertising. 

Permit me to state here that it was necessary to de- 
fine foreign advertising before beginning the analysis 
because no two authorities on the subject could be 
found who agreed in their definitions of foreign adver- 
tising. The definition finally taken was that ‘‘ Foreign 
advertising is that advertising which carries the signa- 
ture of some dealer or concern which is not located in 
the town in which the newspaper is published.’’ In 
other words, foreign advertising in this study means all 
advertising which would attempt to take all money re- 
ceived for the product out of the town. There was a 
double hypothesis at the start of this comparison. -If 
the best papers according to other measures of success, 
carried the most foreign advertising, we would have to 
conclude that they attempted to get and accepted all 
the foreign advertising they could get and that the 
amount of foreign advertising earried was a direct 
measure of commercial success. If it were found, on 
the contrary, that the papers which were proved best by 
other measures of success carried less foreign advertis- 
ing than the poorer papers, it would indicate that the 
most successful papers either refused foreign advertis- 
ing or accepted only certain kinds such as that of a 
produce which could not be bought in the local town. 

It was actually found that the 25 papers highest in 
comment carried 727 inches more foreign advertising 
than did the 25 papers lowest in comment. Depending 
upon the results of the other comparisons, therefore, 
it was necessary to conclude either, that foreign adver- 
tising was an inverse measure of success or, that the 
most successful papers had a greater percentage of 
news with comment. We will leave foreign advertis- 
ing until we have seen the results of the other com- 
parisons. 

National advertising was the subject of the next 
comparison and here it was necessary again to define 
terms. National advertising, as the term was used in 
this study, means all advertising of products which are 
advertised in newspapers throughout many states in 
the union and which are marketed through local deal- 
ers. The national advertisements might or might not 
earry the signature of a local dealer. This classifica- 
tion was necessary since it was impossible to learn in 
this study which advertisements were received through 
an ageney and which were inserted by local dealers. 
There was no method for determining the rate charged 
for each piece of advertising in each paper. As the re- 
sults finally turned out it would have made no differ- 
ence whether this advertising were called national or 
local but it could not be called strictly foreign because 
it did help the local community since some of the money 
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from the sale of these products was certainly left in the 
hands of local dealers. 

The hypothesis in this comparison was that national 
advertisers would select the most successful papers in 
which to place their advertisements, and that national 
advertising would in turn help make a paper com- 
mercially successful. If the results showed that the 
papers lowest in comment had by far the most national 
advertising it would indicate that the most successful 
papers used less local news with comment than did the 
less successful papers. The results actually showed 
that the 25 papers lowest in comment had a total of 
1,096 column inches more national advertising than did 
the 25 papers highest in comment. This would indi- 
cate that, using the amount of national advertising ear- 
ried as a measure of success, the most successful papers 
are those which have a smaller per cent of local news 
with comment. In other words, the successful paper 
uses news more free from editorial comment than does 
the less suecessful paper. 

A comparison of the amounts of all kinds of display 
advertising was thought advisable because many papers 
depend almost entirely on display advertising for their 
revenue. One small county-seat paper in the state of 
North Dakota with which I was formerly connected 
and in which I am still interested depends almost en- 
tirely on legal advertising because it is the only official 
paper in the county. It would not be fair to compare 
other papers in the county with this ‘‘legal’’ paper if 
legal advertising were made the basis of the comparison 
because the other papers would have none at all. Also, 
it has been my experience that where only one paper is 
designated for legal printing, politics has something to 
do with the securing of the appointment. A compari- 
son of all kinds of display advertising necessarily in- 
cluded all local, national, and foreign display adver- 
tising. We have seen what the results of the compari- 
sons with foreign and national advertising were so that 
from this comparison we may find something concern- 
ing the other display, or the local advertisements. 

It was found that the 25 papers lowest in comment 
had a total of 3,583 column inches more display adver- 
tising of all kinds than did the 25 papers highest in 
comment. Using the amount of display advertising of 
all kinds as a measure of success, these results would in- 
dicate that the most successful papers have a lower per 
cent of local news with comment. These results are in 
agreement with the results of the comparison with na- 
tional advertising as a measure of success and are in 
direct opposition to the results using foreign advertis- 
ing as a direct measure of success, just as the results 
with national advertising were. In other words, the 
papers which are most successful as measured by na- 
tional advertising and all display advertising have the 
least foreign advertising and the least local news with 
editorial comment. This would indicate that the 
amount of foreign advertising carried is an inverse 
measure of success, or that the successful papers use 
less local news with comment and less foreign adver- 
tising. 

Other things being equal, the newspaper which has 
the most advertising of all kinds will be the most sue- 
cessful commercially, and it was with this hypothesis 
that the comparison of the amounts of advertising of all 
kinds was begun. The results showed that the 25 
papers lowest in comment had a total of 4,297 column 
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inches more advertising of all kinds than did the 25 
papers highest in comment. Advertising of all kinds 
included everything for which the newspaper would or- 
dinarily receive revenue. These results show that, us- 
ing the total amounts of advertising of all kinds as a 
measure of success, the most successful papers have a 
lower per cent of local news with comment. These re- 
sults are in agreement with the results from the com- 
parisons with national and total display advertising as 
measures of success and are in direct opposition to the 
results of the comparison using the amount of foreign 
advertising as a direct measure of success. This would 
indicate again that the amount of foreign advertising 
carried is an inverse measure of success, or that the sue- 
cessful papers use little local news with comment and 
little foreign advertising. 

The rest of this study does not deal with measuring 
the commercial success of the paper and so the results 
will not apply here. The results that have been given 
in this paper are, because of the lack of time, only bare 
summaries of the results obtained in the study. To get 
a final, complete idea of what the results indicate, a gen- 
eral summary will perhaps be of assistance here. 
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Using the amounts of national, total display adver- 
tising, and advertising of all kinds, which included all 
of the professional and legal advertising, the results 
show that the most successful American weekly news- 
papers in this study had a lower per cent of local news 
with comment than did the less successful papers. Since 
the results of the comparison using the amounts of for- 
eign advertising as a direct measure of success were in 
direet opposition to the results from every other com- 
parison, we can only conclude that foreign advertising 
is an inverse measure of success, or, in other words, that 
the successful papers do not attempt to secure adver- 
tising which takes all money out of the town. 

The results of this study indicate that editorial com- 
ment does not make the paper more successful commer- 
cially. It would seem to be true also, that it does not 
make the paper more successful, professionally, because 
comment takes space that could be used to give the read- 
ers more news and more accurate news. The conclu- 
sion seems to be justified that editorial comment should 
be separated from straight news for the best interests 
of both reader and publisher. 








Professor George 8. Turn 


new school of journalism of 





bull, Oregon, became a bene 
dict on July 31 when he took 
Mary Lou Burton as his bride. 
Mrs. Turnbull is a graduate 
of Oregon and was very ac 
tive in journalistic work on 
the campus, being a member 
of Theta Sigma Phi. 


* 7. * 


Ralph D. Casey, professor 
of journalism at Oregon, is 
away on a year’s leave of 
absence at the University of 
Wisconsin where he is study- 
ing for his Ph.D. degree. Mr. 
Casey holds his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from the Uni 
versity of Washington. 

7 * * 

Raymond D. Lawrence, as- 
sociate professor of Journal- 
ism, at Oregon, is now on the 
Paris edition of the Chicago 





Sonnet to My Shower Bath 


Oh artificial rain, come, sprinkle me. 

Enfold me in your soothing, warm embrace ; 
Dissolve the grime that lingers on my face 
And make of me the man I used to be. 
Synthetic shower, I turn a valve or two 

And you descend to drown old Senor Care; 
And run your fingers through my tousled hair 
And make me glow all pink when I am blue. 


Let sluggards soak in languorous, tepid tub 
And toy with soap that floats and sponge effete 
I’ll revel in my intra-mural rain. 

Then warble blithely as my pelt I rub 

And yearn for salvers piled with things to eat 
As all my eares go gurgling down the drain. 


the University of Lilinois. 

Straightway he went to his 
Berkeley bank, drew a check 
for $3 and set out, afoot, for 
the Illinois institution. Just 
outside Berkeley he caught a 
ride with a traveling man who 
was making a fast jump East. 
The traveler made him a prop- 
osition. If Bryon would drive 
at night while the knight of 
the grip slumbered, bounteous 
meals would be forthcoming. 
A bargain was struck. 

Six times during the next 
ten days a similar bargain 
was made and, after only ten 
days of travel, the would be 
journalist rode into Cham- 
paign with the original $3 
still intact in his _ pocket. 
Byron has $75 in all to start 


—Daviw V. FEvts. 








Tribune. Mr. Lawrence is al- 
so doing considerable corre- 


the year with! He’ll make it. 


* * * 


spondeneé for American newspapers. 
Taking Mr. Lawrence’s place, George 
Godfrey, graduate of the class of 1925 
and recently managing editor of the 
Hilo Tribune-Herald, Hawaii, comes back 
to the University School of Journalism. 


Montana chapter held formal pledging 
Monday, October 10, for seven new men. 
The new pledges are: Harold Sylten, 
Archie Blue, Sam Gilluly, Clarence Coyle, 
Walter Burrell, Robert Calloway, and 
Ronald Miller. Montana chapter now 
has eleven pledges, including those that 
were admitted last spring, and five 


actives carrying on the work. 
o . 7 


Sol Abramson, editor of the Oregon 
Daily Emerald, 1926-27, has become an 
associate editor of the 
magazine, New York City. 


New Student 


A pair of itching feet, a new school 
of journalism, and the desire to become 
a newspaper man, led to the establishing 
of what may be a world’s record for 
bumming one’s way across the United 
States it was disclosed when Bryon Riley, 
former movie stage carpenter and stu- 
dent at the University of California, rode 
into Champaign, Illinois, recently. 

For five years, Riley built scenes for 
the Metro-Goldwyn studios in Hollywood, 
then he became bitten with the germ of 
the idea that he needed more education. 
The more he thought about it the more 
he desired to become emersed in the joys 
of ‘‘book larnin’ ’’ and as a result quit 
the studios of Hollywood for the more 
sedate and peaceful halls of Berkeley. 
For a year he studied there, then came 
the announcement of the opening of the 





Eddie Reeder and Ed. Heilman, actives 
who have completed their journalistic 
subjects, are back at school taking spe- 
cial work. Reeder was Montana’s dele- 
gate to the 1926 convention. 


* * + 


DePauw Chapter at Greencastle, 
mother chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, was 
awarded the Efficiency Cup for its work 
during the past year, at the Thirteenth 
Convention at Lawrence. The cup is 
presented by F. W. Beckman, formerly 
journalism head at Iowa State, and 
now editor of Farmer’s Wife. 


DePauw’s grade was 89.5. Close be- 
hind was Iowa State chapter, with 88, 
and North Dakota, with 86. 

Honorable mention was given to 
Oregon State, Indiana, Illinois, Mon- 
tana and Texas. 








ONG, long ago, in the early days of American 
industry, there probably lived a trader who ex 
perienced 


a distressing relation with an acquaint 


ance of business. Possibly it was he, after a rueful dis 
covery, who spoke the now famous words, to the effect 


that business and friendship cannot be united. 


Every worthwhile industry of today has built a sturdy 
denial to the old statement. When a company reaches a 
development of growth that causes the bonds of friend 


ship to cease, the long road to oblivion looms ahead. 


Our contracts and our organizations have meant much 
to us. Yet the friendship of fraternity men and women, 
created in undergraduate after 
pride. 
Without them, the daily routine of work would be im 
measurably dull. 


days and maintained 


graduation, have brought to us our greatest 


Business as business, and friendship, for friendship ’s 


sake, have never a justifiable cause for combat. 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Sole Official Jewelers to Sigma Delta Chi 


BRANCH OFFICES 


30STON 


Kansas City RicHMOND Des Moines 
New Yor DENVER Ann ARBOR SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON DALLAS Los ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA CoL_UuMBUS ITHACA SEATTLI 
PiTrsst ATLANTA INDIANAPOLIS STATE COLLEG! 





S. D. X. Wanted 
at Once 


at International Headquarters, Chicago, 


to serve as paid Assistant Secretary. 


Here is an excellent opportunity for an 
intelligent, aggressive young man to start 
at beginner’s salary and to obtain larger 


reward through his own efforts. 


Good, moral character, clean habits, 


ability in letter writing, editing, advertis 
ing, typewriting, general office manage 
ment and accounting are desirable qual 


fications. 


(jive age, business 


school, experience, 
references in first letter. Submit samples 


Address “N.” TH 
\ve., Chicago, I] 


of handwriting. 


OvILL, 836 Exchange 
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~ A Hundred Men Will Need Jobs 


IF YOU CAN USE A MAN 


Notify the Personnel Bureau! 


IF YOU HEAR OF AN OPENING 


Notify the Personnel Bureau! 


IF YOU THINK YOU KNOW OF AN OPENING. 


Alumnus, Employer, here is your opportu- 
nity to serve Sigma Delta Chi. Schooled in 
the demands of their profession, recognizedly 
ambitious and energetic and full of the en- 
thusiasm of ‘youth, these young men are ready 
to step into those positions and fill them to 
your satisfaction. 

When you hear of an opening in the jour- 
nalistie field, do you think of the time when 


Notify the Personnel Bureau! 
you were looking for a job? What a help it 
would have been to you if someone could have 
told you where to find the position you wanted! 
The Personnel Bureau does just that for mem- 
Delta Chi. It does more than 
It helps you find the right man. 


If you can use a man, or if you hear of an 


bers of Sigma 
that. 


opening, write or wire (collect) to the 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


836 Exchange Ave. 


JOHN G. EARHART, Director 


Chicago, 


I//inots 























Sigma Delta Chi’s New Code of Ethics 


(Editors’ Note: These Canons of Journalism were drawn up and adopted by The American 


Society of Newspaper Editors in their annual conventions of 1924 and 1925. The 1926 con- 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi, sitting at Madison, Wisconsin in November, officially adoptad 


the Canons in behalf of the fraternity.) 


e 


The primary oe eties.ef newspapers is to 
‘race what its mem- 
urnalism, therefore, 


communicate ti 
bers do, feel and 
demands of its ph« *s the widest range 
of intelligence, of h tledge, and of expe- 
rience, as well as na and trained powers 
of observation and 3 hing. To its oppor- 
tunities as a chronic? e indissolubly linked 
its obligations as teag 
To the end of fing 


fying sound practic 


and interpreter. 

some means of codi- 
d just aspirations of 
American journalism } se canons are set forth: 

I. Responsibility—4 he right of a newspaper 
to attract and hold*readers is restricted by 
nothing but considerations of public welfare. 
The use a newspaper makes of the share of 
public attention it\gains serves to determine 
its sense of responsibility, which it shares with 
every member of its staff. A journalist who 
uses his power for any selfish or otherwise un- 
worthy purpose is faithless to a high trust. 

II. Freedom of the Press—F'reedom of the 
press is to be guarded as a vital right of man- 
kind. It is the unquestionable right to dis- 
euss whatever is not explicitly forbidden by 
law, ineluding the wisdom of any restrictive 
statute. 

III. Independence—Freedom from all obli- 
gations except that of fidelity to the public 
interest is vital. | 

1. Promotion @& any private interest con- 
trary to the at ¢ welfare, for whatever rea- 
son, is not compytible with honest journalism. 
So-called news eommunications from private 
sources should not be published without pub- 
lic notice of their source or else substantiation 
of their claims to value as news, both in form 
and substance. 

2. Partisanship, in editorial comment which 
knowingly departs from the truth, does vio- 
lence to the best spirit of American journalism ; 
in the news columns it is subversive of a funda- 
mental prineiple of the profession. 

IV. Sincerity, Truthfulness, Accuracy—Good 
faith with the reader is the foundation of all 
journalism worthy of the name. 

1. By every consideration of good faith a 





newspaper is constrained to be truthful. It is 
not to be exeused for lack of thoroughness or 
accuracy within its control or failure to obtain 
command of these essential qualities. 

2. Headlines should be fully warranted by 
the contents of the articles which they sur- 
mount. 

V. Impartiality—Sound practice makes clear 
distinction between news reports and expres- 
sions of opinion. News reports should be free 
from opinion or bias of any kind. 

1. This rule does not apply to so-called spe- 
cial articles unmistakably devoted to advocacy 
or characterized by a signature authorizing the 
writer’s own conclusions and interpretation. 

VI. Fair Play—aA newspaper should not pub- 
lish unofficial charges affeeting reputation or 
moral character without opportunity given to 
the accused to be heard; right practice demands 
the giving of such opportunity in all cases of 
serious accusation outside judicial proceedings. 

1. A newspaper should not invade private 
rights or feeling without sure warrant of pub- 
lic right as distinguished from publie curiosity. 

2. It is the privilege, as it is the duty, of a 
newspaper to make prompt and complete cor- 
rection of its own serious mistakes of fact or 
opinion, whatever their origin. 

VII. Decency 
conviction of insincerity if while professing 
high moral purpose it supplies incentives to 
base conduct, such as are to be found in details 


-A newspaper can not escape 


of crime or vice, publication of which is not 
demonstrably for the general good. Lacking 
authority to enforce its canons, the journalism 
here represented can but express the hope that 
deliberate pandering to vicious instincts will 
encounter effective public disapproval or yield 
to the influence of a preponderant professional 
condemnation. 

Editors’ Note: The A. 8S. N. EB. adopted the abow 
Canons of Journalism at their 1924 convention, and 
their 1925 convention voted to add the following para 
graph: 

To its privileges under the freedom of Ameri- 
ean Institutions are*inseparably joined its re- 
sponsibilities for an intelligent fidelity to the 
Constitution of the United States. 











